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INTRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 



THE LITERATURE OP THE STORY OF MACBETH. 

The earliest references made to 'Macbeth, King of Scotland,' 
are found in the Chronicle of Marianus Scotus of Cologne 
(1028-1086), a contemporary of that sovereign, whose historical 
record extends from uie commencement of the Christian era 
till 1083, and in the Irish Annals of Tighernach of Cloin- 
macnois (died 1072), also a contemporary, in which several 
notices of events in the history of Scotland occur. In neither 
of these is Macbeth, Maormor of Moray, though represented 
as a regicide, stigmatised as a murderer, while his reign is 
characterised as one of great prosperity and fertility, and 
himself as a just, wise, and firm sovereign. In John of 
Fordun's Chronicle of the Scottish Nation^ compiled appar- 
ently between 1363, when Ralph Higden the English chroni- 
cler died, and the date of his own death, 1385, we are, 
however, told that Duncan 'was murdered through the 
wickedness of a family, the murderers of both his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather, the head of which was 
Machabeus, son of Finele ; by whom he was privily wounded 
unto death at Bothgognane [the smith's hut]; and being 
carried to Elgin, he died there, and was buried a few days 
after in the island of lona.' Fordun details some cruel op- 
pressions practised by him ; but relates no marvels of witch- 
craft concerning him. In the Crony kill of Andrew of Wjmtoun 
(1425) a mythiod parentage is bestowed upon Macbeth, and 
the snares of Satan having been practised on his mother, the 
wiles of witchcraft are exercised upon himself, though, as 
becomes poetry, they are represented as having been em- 
ployed Mn his dremjmg.' By enchantments his ambition 
was aroused ; he slew his uncle, and took his uncle's widow. 
Dame Gruoch, to wife, regardless of the degrees of affinity. 
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Plenty abounded on land and sea in his time. He was 
an able administrator and a just legislator, bountiful to 
the Church, and, when he went to Rome, so kindly that he 
distributed with his own hand much alms to the poor. We 
hear nothing from him, however, of the murder of Banquo, 
or the flight of Fleance. Macbeth's haughty bearing enrages 
Macduff, and he proceeds to England to induce Malcolm, 
Duncan's son, to fight for the crown. He consents, the in- 
vasion is made, Macbeth retreats to ' the wode Lumfinnan,' 
and there *a knycht not bom of woman' slew him and 
carried his head to Malcolm, at Kincardine, who was there- 
after speedily crowned at Scone. Our next authority is 
that of the credulous, if not inventive, Hector Boece, whose 
Scotorum Historia was first issued in 1526, but was re- 
printed in Lausanne and published at Paris, 1574. He 
gave dramatic form to the interview with the witches, and 
hints of a second consultation with these mysterious sisters 
of destiny. He supplies the story, in fact, pretty much in 
the state in which Buchanan referred to it, in 1582, as 
' better fitted for the theatre or Milesian fables than history.' 
Buchanan, however, tells the story much after the same 
fashion, except that he tones down and passes rapidly over 
the ' fabulous ' portions. Of the History of Boece, Maister 
John Bellenden, Archdeacon of Moray and Dean of Ross, 
at the command of James V., made a translation from the 
felicitous Latin of the learned principal of the College of 
Aberdeen, into the vulgar tongue of the people of Scodand, 
which was completed in 1533. This version was in some 
parts condensed and in others extended, but it curtails the 
Macbeth portion a little in the marvellous parts. At a later 
time, Raphael Holinshed freely translated Hector Boece for 
insertion in his Chronicles of England y Scotland^ and Ireland, 
1577. Though there seem to be signs in Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, that during the composition of that play, the author 
consulted Bellenden and Buchanan, it is pretty certain that 
Holinshed was his main authority, as in all the material 
elements of the story he follows the Chronicles of that 
popular and painstaking Cheshire compiler of the records 
of the past — taking suggestions for scenes and passages in 
the play from different portions of the book, and laying 
under contribution to its interests the narrative of the reigns 
of several monarchs. In 1557, Jerome Cardan published, at 
Basle, his De Rerum Varietate, in the i6th Book of which, 
under the title of ' Historia Mira Demonum,' he-relates (chap. 
93), on the authority of Boece, the story of Macbeth, adding 
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(Aliud pene simile de eodem Macabedo narrat): *he relates 
another almost similar story regarding this same Macbeth 
— (See Cardan's Opera Omnia j Vol. Ill, p. 324, edition 
1663). The same narrative is given in a tract entitled 
Magica de Spectris^et Apparitionibus^ de Vaticiniis^Divina" 
tionibusy etc., 1596. On 27th August of that same year a 
Ballad of Macdobethy along with one entitled The Taming oj 
a Shrew, was entered on the Stationers' Registers, and in 
Kemp's Nine Daies Wonders Performed in a Dance from 
London to Norwich, published April 1600, we have refer- 
ence made to a ballad whose author was ' found about tlie 
Bankside sitting at a play' — 'a proper upright youth, onely 
for a little stooping in the shoulders, all harte to the heele, 
a penny Poet, whose first making was the miserable stolen 
story of Macdoel, or Macdobeth, or Macsomewhat, for I am 
sure a Mac it was, though I never had the maw to see it' 
This author he admonishes to Meave writing these beastly 
ballets, make not good wenches prophetesses for litUe or 
no profit.' In 1606 William Warner added to his Albiot^s 
England three books 14-16, and in book fifteenth, chap. 94, 
he succinctly relates, in about 200 long lines of verse, the 
' Historic of Makbeth.'* Peter Heylin, ' the Spagnolet of 

* We are indebted for our knowledge of this reference to the late 
George Lillie Craik, Professor of English Literature in Queen's College, 
Belfast I and for the transcription of the passage from the old copy in 
the British Museum, to the kindness of David Masson, LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Our extract is 
made from 'Albion's England: a continued Historic .... first penned 
and published bv William Warner, and now revised and newly en- 
laiged a little before his death : London, printed for G[eorge] P[otterl 
and are to be sold by Richard Moore at his Shop in St. Dunstans 
Churchyard and in Fleet Street, 1612,' and runs as follows : — 

'One Maekbethy who had traitroosly his sometimes sovereigne slaine, 
And like a Master not a Man, usurpt, in Scotland^ raigne. 
Whose ^iltie Conscience did it selfe so feelingly accuse 
As nothmge not applide by him against himselfe he vewes. 
No whispering but to him, 'gainst him, all weapons feares he borne 
All Beings jointly to revenge his Murthers thinks he swome 
Wherefore (for such are ever such in self-tormenting mind) 
But to proceed in blood, he thought no safetie to find. 
All Greatnesse therefore save his own his driflings (bangveiings) did infest ; 
Wit so is wisdomes' excremente, and dangerously transgrest. 
But, Pompe nor Policie, the poore in spirit shall be blest. 
When at the general Doome our souls and Satan shall contest. 
One Banquho, powerfulst of the Peers, in popular affection, 
And prowesse great, was murthered by his tyrannous direction. 
Fleance therefore this Banquho's sonne, fled thence to Wales for tear 
VHiome Gruffyth kindly did receive and cherisht nobly there.' 

Here he fell in love with Grufiyth's daughter, 'a pardon for bewtie 
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Id INTRODUCTION. 

History/ in his Microcosmus^ or History of the Worlds 1622, 
Book I., in which he gives a History of Britain, supplies a 
brief epitome of Macbeth's story, evidently tinged with 
Shakespearean elements.*^ In 1623 the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare's ComedieSy Histories^ and Tragedies appeared, 
and in the last division, between Julius Ccesar and Hamlety 
at pp. 131-151, Macbeth was, so far as is known, first printed : 
though we have signs of its earlier existence in (i) an inter- 
lude performed on the visit of James I., his Queen, and the 
young Prince Henry to Oxford in 1605 ;t (2) in ThePuritan^ 
i(^y where^ besides several other allusions to Macbeth^ Sir 

and for wit,* and she with him. In the course of conversation she 
says: — 

' I pree thee FUanct^ tell quoth she, what I have heard in part 
The etorie of the Fairies that foretold thy father's fate? 
For why T I know not why, but sure it throbs my heart of late* 
Throb may it. so it thrive, quoth he, in you to that event 
Devined by them, nor hope I you can Destinie prevent 
But, howsoever, thus it was ; King Duncane when alive 
To Mackbeth and mv father did great Dignities derive 
As chiefest for their births, their wit, their valoiu: ; also they 
Held friendship long, and luckily as Scotch affairs did sway. 
Three Fairies m a private walk to them appeared who 
Saluted Mackbeth king, and gave him other titles too : 
To whom my father, laughing, said they dealte unequall dole 
Behighting nought thereof to him, but to his Friend the whole. 
When of the wetrd-elfes^ one of them replying, said that he 
Should not be king, but of his Stemme a many kings should be 
So vanish they : and what they said of Mackbeth was, we see- 
But murderecl is my father, and, of him remains but me. 
Nor shall what they divined effect, unless sweet sweet by thee. 
What blush you, Lady ! pree thee, let me busse that blush away 
Ho said and did it, she to recke even of a woman's way.' 

Agdnst her father's will they are united. Gruffyth in a rage sla3rs 
Fleance, but a son is bom who is named Walter, whom Qruffyth 
brings up and educates carefully. He becomes a handsome youth. 
On the question of good birth he quarrels, kills his antagonist, and 
flees to Scotland. There he raises an insurrection as Banquho's son 
and grandson of the King of Wales. He is made ' Lord Stm'art of 
the Land,' which honour all inherit — 

'Of him descended to this da3^ : which borne are and which itrene [race] 
Hath blest the Scots with princes eight, ours also numbos neene (nine] 
Great monarcke of Great Britain now, so amply never any 
Long may he live a happy king, of him may kings be many.* 

♦ See Aigument, p. 4a. 

t This was written by Dr. Matthew Gwynne, M.D., author of Nero, 
a tragedy, published 1603 ; Vertumnus, a Latin Comedy, i>erformed 
before the king in 1605, and printed in 1607, with the lines delivered as 
if by the three weird sisters annexed, and several other learned worlu. 
Pr. Gwynne died 1627. 
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Godfrey Plus proposes—* Instead of a jester, well have the 
ghost in the wnite sheet, sit at the upper end of the table ' 
(IV, i) ; (3) in the use, by Samuel Daniel in his Civil IVars, 
1609, of a phrase in Macbeth as a proverbial quotation — 

' He draws a traverse 'twixt his grievances 
Looks like the time p, v, 62], his eye made not report 
Of what he felt within ; nor was he less 
Than usually he was in every part ; 
Wore a dear face (III, ii, 27, 24) upon a cloudy heart ; ' 

(4) in a notice of its performance and an abstract of its plot 
as seen by Dr. Simon Forman on Saturday, 20th April, loio, 
quoted onward at p. 36; (5) an allusion to the ghost of 
Banquo in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pesttey 161 1, where Jasper, 'entering as his own ghost, with 
his face mealed,' says to Venture — 

* When thou art at thy table with thy friends, 
Merry in heart and filled with sweUing wine, 
I'll come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 
Invisible to all men but thyself— Act V, i ; 

(6) in the imitations of it contained in The Witch, by Thos. 
Middleton, 161 3, etc. Thomas Heywood in his Hierarchy 
of Angelsy 1635, introduces the story. Book I, p. 508. By 
Andre Duchesne, 'the Father of French History,' who died 
1640, it is told in The History of England. In 1674, after it 
had been reproduced in the folios, 1632 and 1664, Sir William 
Davenant published an edition of Macbeth^ a Tragedy^ with 
'alterations, amendments, additions, and new songs,' to which 
Heylin's abstract was prefixed, verbatim, as the argument. 
The folio was re-issued in 1685, and Rowe's edition of Shake* 
speare's works, the parent of a race of still continuing editions, 
was published in 1709. 



SECTION II. 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND IN THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

The main seat of the government of the Kings'of Scotland, 
prior to 1034, in Duncan's reign, as William F. Skene points 
out, * was confined to the districts extending from the Firth 
of Forth to the river Spey. Beyond the river Spey, on the 
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north, lay the extensive district termed Moravia, compre- 
hending the modem counties of Elgin, Nairn, Inverness, and 
the eastern part of Ross-shire. On tie west, and separated 
from these districts by the great chain of Donnalban, or the 
backbone of Scotland, was Ergadia, Earragaidkel, or Argyle, 
extending from the Frith of Clyde and Loch Long in the 
south to the point of Coigeach and Loch Enard in the north- 
west corner of Ross-shire, and forming the western seaboard 
of Scotland. Over these districts, the kings of this race may 
have had a nominal sway, but they do not seem to have been 
incorporated with their proper kingdom. The district lying 
to the south of this kingdom consisted, in the west, of the 
kingdom of Cumbria or Strathclyde, extending from the Frith 
of Clyde to the river Derwent in Cumberland, and in the 
east, of the northern parts of Northumbria, which, from the 
Frith of Forth to the river Tweed, bore the name of Lodoneia 
or Lothian. . . . Under Constantine, the second of the 
kings termed " Ri Alban,'' his brother Donevald was elected 
king of Cumbria, which placed the Scottish race on the 
throne of that British kingdom, and upon Malcolm, his suc- 
cessor, the kingdom of Cumbria or Strathclyde was bestowed 
in 946 by Edmund, King of Wessex, who had conquered it 
in that year. His successor, Indulph, added the district ex- 
tending from Stirling to Edinburgh. . . . His [grandlson 
Malcolm was the last king of this race. He reigned from 
1004 to 1034, and he certainly acquired from Eadulf Cudel, 
Earl of Northumberland, as the result of a battle fought in 
10 1 8, the northern district of that earldom comprehended 
under the names of Lodoneia and Tevethdale, or Lothian 
and Teviotdale' — {jfohn of FordutCs Chronicle of the Scottish 
Natiouy edited by William F. Skene, Historical Introduction, 
pp. xxix-xxxi). Malcolm was the first king who bore the title 
of King of Scotland. He died 7th Dec, 1034, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, ' the gracious Duncan ' of the play. 
He inherited the kingdom of Scotland as above described, 
though the lands he held as Sovereign by inheritance are 
* distinguished from Moravia in the north, Ergadia or Argyle 
in the west, and Lothian and Cumbria or Strathclyde in Xht 
south.' On Macbeth's accession, * Cumbria and Lothian, with 
their British and Anglic population, no doubt adhered to the 
fortunes of the family of Duncan,' and did not yield fully to 
Macbeth. On his defeat by Malcolm Canmore the new 
king ruled over territories pretty nearly co-extensive with the 
modern kingdom of Scotland, and * maintained his power 
over all the different races which formed its population.' 
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SECTION III. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

The early history of Scotland, like that of most other old 
countries, is full of myth, tradition, and uncertainty. A race 
of kings held rule in that land from about 850 to 1034. This 
line of monarchs, says Sir Walter Scott, 'sustained suc- 
cessfully the sceptre of Kenneth [MacAlpine], and by re- 
peated battles both with the English and the Danes, not 
only repelled the attacks of their neighbours, but consoli- 
dated the strength of the kingdom, gradually modelling an 
association of barbarous and, in part, wandering tribes, into 
the consistence of a regular state. It is true Uiat through 
the mist of years, these sceptred shades are seen but in- 
distinctly and dimly, yet as we catch a glimpse, we see them 
occupied always in battle and often in conquest' — (Quarterly 
Review^ Nov., 1829, p. 330). Malcolm, the last of^e race, 
was the first who bore ie title of ' King of Scotland' (1004- 
1034). He, fearing the dismemberment of the kingdom, 
altered the old law of succession — ^by which the eldest male 
of the reigning dynasty capable of ruling was chosen in pre- 
ference to the direct descendant — and decreed that thence- 
forth each king after his death should be succeeded in the 
government by the next lineal descendant, male or female, 
then living. Malcolm had two daughters, the elder of whom 
Crinan, the lay abbot of Dunkeld, had taken to wife ; and 
the younger was married to Sigurd, the Norwegian Earl of 
Orkney. The eldest male descendants of these daughters 
were respectively Duncan and Thorfinn, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Orkney. On Malcolm's death, 
his grandson Duncan succeeded to the throne, but Thorfinn, 
claiming half the kingdom in his mother's right, raised war 
against his cousin. In this he was aided by Macbeth the 
Maormor of Moray, son of Finlaoch of Moray, who had 
married Gruoch, and who had, by the old law, claims to 
the crown, not only in his own right, but in right of his 
wife. She had been previously married to Gillacongain, 
who was burned, with fifty of his men around him, in 1032, by, 
it is supposed, Duncan. Macbeth's aspirations to the throne 
were thwarted by the law under which Duncan succeeded 
as King of Scotland, and his wife's wrongs doubtlessly gave 
her desires of vengeance. Duncan was slain, fairly or foully, 
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in September, 1040 ; Macbeth thereupon assumed sovereignty 
and reigned for seventeen years, having supplanted the two 
sons of Duncan, Malcolm and Donaldbain, who fled from 
him to England and to Wales. In England, in 1054, Malcolm, 
through his uncle Siward, Earl of Northumbria, gained aid 
from Edward to invade Scotland and oppose Macbeth. Four 
years afterwards he succeeded in defeatmg Macbeth at Liun- 
phunan, and in slaying his son and successor Lulach. Where- 
upon he ascended the throne, and reigned from 1058 to 1093. 



SECTION IV. 



THE TRUE STORY OP MACBETH. 

'The Scots having thus enjoyed during Duncan's reign six 
years of repose, began to consider their strength sufficiently 
recruited to attempt the recovery of the extensive territories 
in the north which Thorfinn had conquered. Taking ad- 
vantage, accordingly, of the temporary absence of Thorfinn, 
who was engaged with the greater part of his Norwegian 
force in an English expedition, Duncan advanced towards 
the north of Scotland, and succeeded in penetrating as far 
as the district of Moray without encountering apparently 
any resistance. The Gaelic inhabitants of the north, how- 
ever, who preferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke 
rather than submit to a chief of their own race, whose title 
to the throne they could not admit, opposed his further 
prog^ss, and Macbeth, the Maormor of Moray, attacked 
him near Elgin, defeated his army, and slew the king him- 
self (a.d. 1040). Macbeth immediately took advantage of 
this success — assisted by the Norwegian force which still 
remained in the country — to overrun the whole of Scotland, 
and speedily made himself master of all that had remained 
unconquered by the Norwegians. The sons of Duncan were 
obliged to fly; the eldest took refuge in die court of England, 
while the second fled from the vengeance of Macbeth to the 
Hebrides, and surrendered to Thorfinn himself. Macbeth* 
with the sanction probably of the Earl of Orkney, assumed 
the title of King of Scotland, which he claimed in rig^t of 
his cousin Malcolm, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Scots, he maintained possession of the crown for a period 
of eighteen years. 
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'Although Macbeth was a native chief and one of the 
Gaelic Maormors of the north, yet his conquest can only 
be considered, with regard to its effects, as a Norwegian 
conquest He had previously been tributary to that people, 
and it was by their assistance principally that he became 
King of Scotland, so that at this period we may consider 
the whole country as having been virtually under the do- 
minion of the Norwegians, Thorfinn himself ruling over the 
northern districts, while, with his concurrence, Macbeth ruled 
over the southern half 

' During the reign of Macbeth the adherents of the Athol 
family made two several attempts to recover possession of 
the throne, but they were both equally unsuccessful The 
first occurred in the year 1045, when Crinan, the father of 
Duncan, attacked Macbeth at the head of all the adherents 
of the family in Scotland. Crinan's defeat was total, and 
the slaughter was great, for in the concise words of the Irish 
Annalist — * In that battle was slain Crinan, Abbot of Dun- 
keld, and many with him, viz., nine times twenty heroes.' 
This defeat seems to have completely extinguished Duncan's 
party in Scotland, and it was not till nine years afterwards 
that a second attempt was made. ^ 

' Malcolm, Duncan's eldest son, who had taken refuge in 
England, obtained from the English king the assistance of 
a Saxon army, under the command of Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland ; but, although Siward succeeded in wrest- 
ing Lothian from Macbeth, and in placing Malcolm as king 
over it, he was unable to obtain any further advantage, and 
Macbeth still retained the kingdom of Scotland proper, while 
Malcolm ruled as king over Lothian until, four years after- 
wards, a more favourable opportunity occurred for renewing 
the attempt . . . The king of England .... sent an 
English army into Scotland, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the power of the Norwegians in that country, and of esta- 
blishing Malcolm Canmore on his father's throne ; and, in 
the absence of the Norwegians, the Saxon army was too 
powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to withstand. The 
English accordingly made themselves masters of the South 
of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as far north as Lumphunan, 
where he was overtaken and slain in battle. Upon the 
death of Macbeth, Lulachy, the son of his cousin Gilcom- 
gain [who had been the first cousin of the Lady Gruoch his 
wife, and had been burned in his castle by order of Duncan], 
succeeded him ; but, after maintaining a struggle with 
Malcolm for the short space of three months^ he was de* 
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feated and slain at Esse in Strathbolgie. In consequence ol 
his defeat, Malcolm Canmore obtained, by the assistance of 
the English, quiet possession of the throne of Scotland, 
which his own power and talents enabled him to preserve 
during the remainder of his life/ — The Highlanders of 
Scotland^ by W. F. Skene, F.S.A., Scotland : Vol I, pp. 
114-119. 1837. 



SECTION V. 



THE SOURCES OF THE MACBETH MYTH. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the, second chapter of the Tales oj 
a Grandfather^ commences his general view of Scottish 
History with the story of Macbeth, as it was ' adopted by 
Holinshed, dignified by the classical Latinity of Buchanan, 
and dramatised by Shakespeare.' By the latter the history 
of the twilight times of Macbeth's reign has been * brought 
from darkness into the blaze of noon-day.' The legends ol 
the olden age have been transformed into living poetry with 
such power in this play that ' while the works of Shakespeare 
are read and the English language subsists, History may 
say what she will, but the general reader will only recollect 
Macbeth as a sacrilegious usurper.' We shall present die 
historic legends on which this drama is founded in six 
divisions as follows : — 



I.— HOLINSHED ON THE REIGN OP DUNCAN AND THE EARLY 
CAREER OF MACBETH. 

' After Malcolme succeeded his nephue Duncane, the son 
of his daughter Beatrice ; for Malcolme had two daughters, 
the one which was this Beatrice being g^uen in manage 
vnto one Abbanath Crinen, a man of great nobilitie, and 
I'hane of the lies and west parts of Scotland, bare of that 
manage the foresaid Duncane ; the other, called Doada, was 



maried unto Sinell (I, iii, 71), the Thane of Glammis, by 



whom she had issue one Makbeth, a valiant gentleman (I. 
ii, 6), and one that, if he had not beene somewhat cruell of 
nature, might haue beene thought most worthie the gouem- 
ment of a realme. On the other part, Duncane was so soft 
and gentle of nature (I, vii, 16-25), that the people wished 
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the inclinations and manners of these two cousins to haue 
beene so tempered and interchangeablie bestowed betwixt 
them (III, i, 65), that where the one had too much of 
clemencie, and the other of crueltie, the meane vertue be- 
twixt these two extremities might haue reigned by indifferent 
partition in them both, so should Duncane haue proued a 
woorthie king, and Makbeth an excellent capteine. The 
beginning of Duncanes reigne was verie quiet and peace- 
able, without anie notable trouble ; but after it was perceiued 
how negligent he was in punishing offendors, manie misruled 
persons (I, ii, 10) tooke occasion thereof to trouble the peace 
and quiet state of the common-wealth, by seditious com- 
motions (I, ii, 52, 53), which first had their beginnings in 
this wise. 

* Banquho the thane of Lochquhaber, of whom the house 
of the Stewards is descended, the which by order of linage 
hath now for a long time inioied the crowne of Scotland, 
euen till these our daies (IV, i, 120-4), as he gathered the 
finances due to the king, and further punished somewhat 
sharpelie such as were notorious offendors .... had much 
a doo to get awaie with life, after he had receiued sundrie 
grieuous wounds amongst them. ... He repaired to the 
court, where making his complaint to the king in most 
earnest wise, he purchased at length that the offendors 
were sent for by a sergeant at armes, to appeare to make 
answer vnto such matters as should be laid to their 
charge. . . . 

' Makdowald, one of great estimation among them, making 
first a confederacie with his neerest friends and kinsmen, 
tooke vpon him to be chiefe capteine of all such rebels as 
would stand against the king, in maintenance of their 
grieuous offenses latelie committed against him. . . . He 
vsed also such subtill persuasions and forged allurements, 
that in a small time he had gotten togither a mightie power 
of men : for out of the westeme lies liere came vnto him a 
great multitude of people, offering themselues to assist him in 
that rebellious quarell, and out of Ireland in hope of the spoile 
came no small number of Kernes and Galloglasses (I, ii, 14), 
offering gladlie to seme vnder him, whither it should please 
him to lead them. 

[Makdowald discomfited the king, who, in his perplexity, 
called a council of his nobles ; when sundry advices were 
proffered to him.] 

'At length Makbeth speaking much against the kings 
softnes, and- ouermuch slacknesse in punishing offendors 
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.... he promised notwithstanding, if the charge were 
committed vnto him and vnto Banquho, so to order the 
matter, that the rebels should be shortly vanquished & 
quite put downe. . . . 

* And euen so it came to passe : for Makdowald (I, ii, 9-20), 
inforced thereto, gaue battell vnto Makbeth : but being ouer- 
come, and fleeing for refuge into a castell (within the which 
his wife & children were inclosed) at length when he saw how 
ke could neither defend the hold anie longer against his eni- 
mies, nor yet vpon surrender be suffered to depart with life 
saued, hee first slue his wife and children, and lastlie him- 
selfe. Thus was iustice and law restored againe to the old 
accustomed course, by the diligent means of Makbeth. Im- 
mediatelie (I, ii, 28-33) wherevpon woord came that Sueno 
King of Norway was arriued in Fife with a puissant armie, 
to subdue the whole realme of Scotland. , . . 

* The pretense of his comming was to rewenge the slaughter 
of his vncle, Camus, and other of the Danish nation slaine at 
Barre, Crowdane, and Gemmer. The crueltie of this Sueno 
was such, that he neither spared man, woman, nor child, of 
what age, condition or degree soeuer they were. Whereof 
when K. Duncane was certified, he set all slouthfuU and 
lingering delaies apart, and began to assemble an armie in 
most speedie wise, like a verie valiant capteine; for often- 
times it happeneth, that a dull coward and slouthiull person, 
constreined by necessitie, becommeth verie hardie and actiue. 
Therefore when his whole power was come togither, he diuided 
the same into three battels. The first was led by Makbe^, 
the second by Banquho (I, ii, 35), & the King himselfe 
gouemed in the maine battell or middle ward, wherein 
were appointed to attend and wait vpon his person the 
most part of all the residue of the Scotish nobilitie. 

[The following paragraphs describe the conflict of the 
Scots with the Danes at Culross ; the defeat of the Scots ; 
the flight of Duncane to Castell Bertha (Perth), where he is 
besieged by Sueno ; the device of Duncane sending drugged 
wine to the Danes, by which when they were overcome with 
sleep and stupor, Makbeth (I, ii, 48-58) fell upon them and 
slaughtered them, so that there escaped onelie Sueno him- 
selfe and ten other persons, by whose helpe he got to his 
ships lieng at rode in the mouth of Taie. Sueno escaped 
with only one ship, the rest of his fleet being destroyed by a 
storm. The Scots celebrated their victory by processions 
and thanksgivings.] 

'^V i^ew fle^t of Danes was arriued at Kingcome, sent 
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thither by Canute King of England, in reuenge of his 
brother Suenos ouerthrow. To resist these enemies, which 
were alreadie landed, and busie in spoiling the countrie, 
Makbeth and Banquho were sent with the kings authoritie 
(I, ii, 34), who hauing with them a conuenient power, in- 
countred the enimies, slue part of them, and chased the other 
to their ships. They that escaped and got once to their 
ships, obteined of Makbeth for a great summe of gold, that 
such of their friends as were slairie at this last bickering, might 
be buried in Saint Colmes Inch (I, ii, 61, 62). In memorie 
whereof, manie old sepultures are yet in the said Inch, 
there to be seene grauen with the armes of the Danes, as 
the maner of burieing noble men still is, and heeretofore 
hath been vsed. 

* Shortlie after happened a strange and vncouth woonder 
(I, iii), which afterward was the cause of much trouble in the 
realme of Scotland, as ye shall after heare. It fortuned as 
Makbeth and Banquho ioumied towards Fores, where the 
king then laie, they went sporting by the waie togither (I, 
ii, I, 38) without other companie, saue onelie themselues, 
passing thorough the woods and fields, when suddenlie in 
the middest of the laund, there met them three women in 
strange and wild apparell (I, iii, 40), resembling creatures of 
the elder world, whome when they attentiwelie beheld, 
woonder ing much at the sight, the first of them spake and 
said :— 

' ' All haile Makbeth, thane of Glammis !" 

(for he had latelie entered into that dignitie and office by the 
death of his father Sinell). The second of them said ;— 

" Haile Makbeth thane of Cawder !" 

But the third said :— 

"All haile Makbeth that heereafter shalt be king of Scotland I" 

'Then Banquho : "What manner of women (saith he) are 
you, that seeme so little fauourable vnto me, whereas to my 
fellow heere, besides high offices, ye assigne also the king- 
dome, appointing foorth nothing for me at all ?" "Yes (saith 
the first of them) we promise greater benefits vnto thee, than 
vnto him ; for he shall reigne in deed, but with an vnluckie 
end : neither shall he leaue anie issue behind him to succeed 
in his place, where contrarilie thou in deed shalt not reigne 
at all, but of thee those shall be borne which shall goueme 
the Scotish kingdome (I, iii, 67) by long order of continuall 
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descent'' Herewith the foresaid women vanished immedi- 
atlie out of their sight (I, iii). This was reputed at the first 
but some vaine fantasticall illusion (I^ iii, 53) by Makbeth 
and Banquho, insomuch that Banquho would call Makbeth 
in iest, king of Scotland ; and Makbeth a^aine would call 
him in sport likewise, the father of manle kmgs. But after- 
wards the common opinion was, that these women were 
either the weird sisters (I, iii, 31), that is (as ye would say) 
the goddesses of destinie, or else some nymphs or fairies, 
indued with knowledge of prophecie by their necromanticall 
science, bicause euerie thing came to passe as they had 
spoken. For shortlie after, the Thane of Cawder being 
condemned at Fores of treason against the king committed ; 
his lands, liuings, and offices were giuen of the king's liber- 
alitie to Makbeth (I, ii, 63-67 ; iii, 100-116.) 

' The same night after, at supper, Banquho iested with him 
and said ; ''Now Makbeth thou hast obteined those things 
which the two former sisters prophesied, there remaineth 
onelie for thee to purchase that which the third said should 
come to passe. Wherevpon Makbeth reuoluing the thing in 
his mind, began euen then (I, iv, 127-147) to deuise how he 
might atteine to the kingdome; but yet he thought with him- 
selfe that he must tarie (I, iii, 44) a time, which should ad- 
uance him thereto (by the Diuine Prouidence) as it had come 
to passe in his former preferment. But shortlie after it 
chanced that King Duncane, hauing two sonnes by his wife 
which was the daughter of Siward earl of Northumberland, 
he made the elder of them, called Malcolme, prince of Cumber- 
land, as it were thereby to appoint him his successor in the 
kingdome, immediatlie after his decease (I, iv, 35-42). Mak- 
beth sore troubled herewith, for that he saw by this means 
his hope sore hindered (where, by the old lawes of the realme, 
the ordinance was, that if he that should succeed were not of 
able age to take the charge vpon himselfe, he that was next 
of bloud vnto him should be admitted) he began to t^ke 
counsell how he might vsurpe the kingdome (I, iv, 48-53) 
by force, hawing a iust quarell so to doo (as he tooke the 
matter) for that Duncane did what in him lay to defraud 
him of all maner of title and claime, which he might in time 
to come, pretend vnto the crowne. 

* The woords of the three weird sisters also (of whom before 
ye haue heard) greatlie incouraged him herevnto, but speciallie 
his wife lay sore vpon him to attempt the thing, as she that 
was verie ambitious, burning in vnquenchable desire to beare 
the name of a queene (I, v, vii). At length therefore, com- 
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xnUnicatiAg his purposed intent with his tnistie friends, 
amongst whome Banquho was the chiefest, vpon confidence 
of their promised aid, he slue the king at Enuems, or (as 
some say) at Botgoswane, in the sixt year of his reigne. 
Then hauing a companie about him of such as he had 
made priuie to his enterprise, he caused himselfe to be pro- 
claimed king, and foorthwith went vnto Scone, where (by 
common consent) he receiued the inuesture of the kingdome 
according to the accustomed maner (II, iv, 31). The bodie 
of Duncane was first conueied vnto Elgine, & there buried in 
kinglie wise ; but afterwards it was remoued and conueied 
vnto Colmekill, and there laid in a sepulture amongst his 
predecessors (II, iv, 33-35), in the yeare after the birth of our 
Sauiour, 1046/ 

Holinshed, as has been seen in the foregoing extract, 
merely says of Makbeth * he slue the king at Enuems,' and 
does not make him guilty of more than treasonous con- 
spiracy. In a previous portion of his Chronicle^ however, 
he, following Hector Boece, but in this instance abridging 
the legend, gives the details of the murder of King Duffe 
by Donewald. It may be that *the single authority consulted 
by Shakespeare for this, as for all other plays connected with 
the histories of England and Scotland, was,' as the Clarendon 
editors somewhat unguardedly assert (p. xiii), * Holinshed's 
Chronicle^ but as there are picturesque touches given in the 
translation of Boece done by John Bellenden, Archdean 
of Moray and Prebendary of Rosse, for James V, not noted 
by Holinshed yet incorporated in the Drama, we prefer to 
present this account to the reader as the second division of 
this section. 



ll.— JOHN BELLENDEN S NARRATIVE OF THE MURDER OB 
KING DUFFE. 

'This executioun of Justice movit Donevald in sic hatrent, 
for the schlauchter of his friends, that he determint gif he 
micht finde sufficient opportunitie to sla their king : nochthe- 
less he dissimulit his ire for ane time. His wife seand him 
ilk day more melancholious, demandit the cause of his dis- 
plesier ; at last, be long framing of his wife, he schaw what 
schame, the king had done to him for his faithful service, 
putting his friends to maist vile death. His wife was a woman 
of unmercifull crueltie, havand na les hatrent than hir hus- 
band against the king, for sindry of her frendes wer justified 
in that samin maner : now quhi^ hir venomous ire was bolder 
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every day, with mair indignation, not knowin to quham scho 
micht open the samin. But quhan scho understude hir hus- 
band of the samin intentioun scho exhortit him to be of good 
cheir, and promisit to find the way (I, vii, 6/) how their in- 
juries micht best be revengit, saying, the king was oftentimes 
familiarly logit with thame and micht be easily punist. 
Donevald was inflamit, be these wordes, above his hatrent 
abiding nathing but sufficient opportunitie to sla the king : 
and because the king was to depart on the morrow (I, v, 6i), 
this Donevald set himself with more dilegence to bring his 
cursit purpos to effect. In the nicht following als sone as thfe 
king had done his devociouns, he went to his chamber and fel 
on sleep. Then was this Donevald sic enragit with crueltie 
that he micht gat na eis quhil his cursit mind was fiilfilit. 
Incontinent he callit the King^s cubicularis to ane banket and 
picht thame continuallie, quhil they were tane with the wines 
(II, ii, 6) and sa sopit that they were constraint to tak rest, 
havand na suspition of his treasun devisit in the king's death. 
Donevald seeing the cubicularis on sleip, send four servandis 
quhilkis wer corruppt afore with his money in the King's 
chalmer and finally slew him and brocht his body but any 
noyis out of an postern, twa miles frae the plaice quhare he 
was slane, to ane bume, and buryit it in the middle thairof 
quhare the streme usit to passe, syne put a great stane above 
his body, that nothing should appeir buryit in the said place' 
(pp. 207-8). They fled to Orkney, etc. 'Donevald after 
the schlauchter of the king to cause him appeir innocent 
thairof, passit the residue of the nicht with the kingis guard, 
schowing the gret humanities done to him sindry times be 
the king. On the morrow the skry rais among the familiaris 
saying the king was slaine, his bed bullered in blood and his 
body tane away quhare na man wist Donevald herand the 
noyis came in the chalmer with the remnant cubicularis, as 
he had knowin nothing of this treasoun, and becaus he saw 
the bed bloody, he slew the cubicularis as they had bene guilty 
thairof (II, iii, 112); and ran up and downe the castell like ane 
furious man, to se any token of the kingis schlauchter. At last 
he saw the postern open and jugit then sickerlie that the cubi- 
cularis had slane the king, for they had the keys of the castell 
in their keeping. The nobles richt astonished (II, iii, 68) 
came hastelie to se the terribel deid, havand more admiration 
that the body was tane away than of his schlauchter ; nochthe- 
less sindry of them took suspition (II, vi) that the crueltie was 
done be Donevald, because he maid dilegence in serching the 
author of the treason above the measure of just affection, and 
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sone efter they retumt home. Sex moneths efter nother son^ 
mone, nor steme were seen in the heven, but the lift ouir- 
couvrit with petpetual cloud (II, iv) to the gret terror of the 
pepil' (pp. 208-9). Culen pursues the traitors and Donevald 
seeks to flee, etc. * For the mind of all cursit tyrannls be 
natural inclinatioun, dreids every creature, and schowis tham- 
self criminabel other in vult or countenance, and hes aye sic 
feir of their life, that they give na man credence, but eschewis 
al famous company and confides in na thing sa meikel as in 
mirkes and fleeing' — p. 209. *Hors eit theyr awin flesche, 
ane woman was delivered of her birth quhilk had nother 
nos, eyne, nor fete, ane sparhalk was stranglet be an howlet, 
and maist wondeHiil of all nother sone, mone, nor sterns 
were sene in the heven' (II, iv), etc.— p. 210.* 

We resume now from Holinshed the thread of the former 
story, and present it in his words as the third division of this 
section. 



III.— THE RKIGN OP MACBETH TILL MALCOLM'S INVASION OP 
SCOTLAND. 

* Malcolme Canmore and Donald Bane, the sons of King 
Duncane, for feare of their liues (which they might well know 
that Mackbeth would seeke to bring to end for his more sure 
confirmation in the estate) fled (II, iii, 117-128 ; iv, 25-27) 
into Cumberland, where Malcome remained, till time that 
Saint Edward the sonne of Ethelred recouered the dominion 
of England from the Danish power, the which Edward re- 

' * The following incident related by Holinshed regarding Kenneth, 
the brother of King Duffe, and one of his successors, seems to have 
been impressed by Shakespeare into this play. Kenneth, anxious to 
secure the succession of his son, secretly poisoned Malcolme, his 
nephew, the son of Duffe, and at a council held at Scone procured the 
acknowledgment of his son as heir-apparent. * Thus,' says Holinshed, 
'might he seeme happie to all men, but yet to himselfe he seemed 
most imhappie, as he that could not but still live in continual feare lest 
his wicked practise concerning the death of Malcolm Duffe should 
come to light and knowledge of the world. For so commeth it to 
passe, that such as are pricked in their conscience for anie secret offense 
committed, have ever an unquiet mind. And (as the Fame goeth) it 
chanced that a voice was heard as he was in bed (II, ii, 35) in the 
night time to take his rest, uttering unto him these or the like words 
in effect: "Thinke not Kenneth that the murder of Malcolm Duffe 
by thee contrived is kept secret from the knowledge of the eternal 
God," etc. The king, with this voice being stricken into great dread 
and terror (II, ii, 41-43) passed that night without anie sMepe coming 
tohiseies'— (p. 158). 
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ceiued Malcolme by way of most friendlie enterteittment ; 
but Donald passed ouer into Ireland, where he was tenderlie 
cherished by the king of that land (III, i, 29-32). Makbeth, 
after the departure thair of Duncanes sonnes, vsed great 
liberalitie towards the nobles of the realme, thereby to win 
their fauour, and when he saw that no man went about to 
trouble him, he set his whole atention to mainteine iustice, 
and to punish all enormities and abuses, which had chanced 
through the feeble and slouthfuU administration of Duncane. 
. . . Such were the woorthie dooings and princelie acts of 
this Mackbeth in the administration of the realme, that if he 
had atteined therevnto by rightful! means, and continued in 
vprightnesse of iustice as he began, till the end of his reigne, 
he might well haue been numbred amongest the most noble 
princes that anie where had reigned. He made manie hole- 
some laws and statutes for the publike weale of his sub- 
iects .... gouerning the realme for the space of ten yeares in 
equall iustice. . . . Shortlie after, he began to shew what he 
was, in stead of equitie practising crueltie. For the pricke ol 
conscience (as it chanceth euer in tyrants, and such as atteine 
to anie estate by vnrighteous means) caused him euer to feare, 
least he should be serued of the same cup (I, vii, 1 1) as he had 
ministred to his predecessor. The woords also of the three 
weird sisters, would not out of his mind, which as they pro- 
mised him the kingdom, so likewise did they promise it at the 
same time vnto the posteritie of Banquho. He willed therefore 
the same Banquho with his sonne named Fleance, to come to 
a supper (III, iv, 14) that he had prepared for them, which 
was in deed, as he had deuised, present death at the hands 
of certaine murderers, whom he hired to execute that deed, 
appointing them to meete with the same Banquho and his 
Sonne without the palace, as they returned to their lodgings, 
and there to slea them, so that he would not haue his house 
slandered, but that in time to come he might cleare himselfe, 
if anie thing were laid to his charge vpon anie suspicion that 
might arise (III, i, 131). 

' It chanced yet by the benefit of the darke night, that 
though the father were slaine, the sonne yet by the helpe of 
Almightie God reseruing him to better fortune, escaped that 
danger : and afterwards hauing some inkeling (by the ad- 
monition o^ some friends which he had in the court) how his 
life was sought no lesse than his fathers, who was slaine not 
by chancemedlie (as by the handling of the matter Makbeth 
would haue had it to appear) but euen vpon a prepensed 
deuise : whereupon to auoid further perill he fled into Wales.! 
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[The narrative here details the history of Fleance and his 
descendants, the Royal Stewarts.] 

* After the contriued slaughter of Banquho, nothing pros- 
pered with the foresaid Makbeth : for in maner euerie man 
began to doubt his owne life, and durst vnneth* appeare in 
the kings presence ; and euen as there were manie that stood 
in feare of him, so likewise stood he in feare of manie, in such 
sort that he began to make those awaie by one surmized 
cauillation or other, whome he thought most able to worke 
him anie displeasure. 

* At length he found such sweetness by putting his nobles 
thus to death, that his earnest thirst after bloud in this 
behalfe might in no wise be satisfied ; for ye must con- 
sider he wan double profit (as hee thought) hereby : for 
first they were rid out of the way whome he feared, and 
then againe his coffers were inriched by their goods which 
were forfeited to his vse, whereby he might better mainteine 
a gard of armed men about him to defend his person from 
iniurie of them whom he had in anie suspicion. Further, 
to the end he might the more cruellie oppresse his subiects 
with all tyrantlike wrongs, he builded a strong castell on die 
top of an hie hill called Dunsinane, situate in Gowrie, ten 
miles from Perth, on such a proud height that, standing 
there aloft, a man might behold well neere all the countries 
of Angus, Fife, Stermond, and Ernedale, as it were, lieng 
vnderneath him. This castell then being founded on the 
top of that high hill, put the realme to great charges before 
it was finished, for all the stuffe necessarie to the building, 
could not be brought vp without much toile and businesse. 
But Makbeth being once determined to haue the worke go 
forward, caused the thanes of each shire within the realme to 
come and helpe towards that building, each man his course 
about. 

* At the last, when the tume fell vnto Makduffe Thane of 
Fife to build his part, he sent workemen with all needfiiU 
prouision, and commanded them to shew such diligence 
in euerie behalfe, that no occasion might bee giuen for 
the king to find fault with him, in that he came not him- 
selfe as other had doone, which he refused to doo, for 
doubt least the king bearing him (as he partlie vnderstood) 
no great good will, would laie violent hands vpon him, as he 
had doone vpon diuerse others. Shortlie after, Makbeth 
comming to behold how the worke went forward, and 
bicause he found not Makduffe there, he was sore offended, 

* With difficulty. 
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and said ; " I perceiue this man will neuere obei my com- 
mandements, till he be ridden with a snaffle; but I shall 
prouide well inough for him." Neither could he afterwards 
abide to looke vpon the said Makduffe, either for that he 
thought his puissance ouer great; either else for that he 
had learned of certeine wizzards, in whose words he put 
great confidence (for that the prophesie had happened so 
right, which thee three fairies or weird-sisters had declared 
vnto him), how that he ought to take heed of Makduffe (IV, 
i, 71), who in time to come should seeke to destroie him. 

* And suerlie hereupon had he put Makduffe to death, but 
that a certeine witch, whome hee had in great trust, had told 
that he should neuer be slaine with man borne ofanie woman 
(I V, i, 79-82), nor vanquished till the wood of Birnane came 
to the Castell of Dunsinane (IV, i, 92-94). By this prophesie 
Makbeth put all feare out of his hearte, supposing he might 
doo what he would, without anie feare to be punished for the 
same ; for by the one prophesie he beleeued it was vnpossible 
for anie man to vanquish him, and by the other vnpossible to 
slea him (IV, i, 95-100). This vaine hope caused him to doo 
manie outragious things, to the greeuous oppression of his 
subiects. At length Makduffe, to auoid perill of life, pur- 
posed with himselfe to passe into England, to procure Mal- 
colme Cammore to claime the crowne of Scotland. But this 
was not so secretlie deuised by Makduffe, but that Makbeth 
had knowledge giuen him thereof ; for kings (as is said) haue 
sharpe sight like vnto Lynsf, and long ears like vnto Midas. 
For Makbeth had iii euerie noble mans house, one slie fellow 
or other in fee (III, iv, 130) with him, to reueale all that was 
said or doone within the same, by which slight he oppressed 
the most part of the nobles of his realme. 

^ Immediatlie then, being aduertised whereabout Makduffe 
went, he came hastily with a great power into Fife, and 
foorthwith besieged the castell where Makduffe dwelled, 
trusting to haue found him therein. They that kept the 
house, without anie resistance opened the gates, and suffered 
him to enter, mistrusting none euill. But neuertheless Mak- 
beth most cruellie caused the wife and children of Makduffe 
(IV, ii, and iii, 205), with all other whom he found in that 
castell, to be slaine. Also he confiscated the goods of 
Makduffe ; proclaimed him traitor, and confined him out 
of all the parts of his realme ; but Makduffe was alreadie 
escaped out of danger, and gotten into England vnto Mal- 
colme Cammore, to trie what purchase hee might make by 
means of his support, to reuenge the slaughter so cruellie' 
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executed on his wife, his children, and other friends (IV, 
iii). 

As an early account of the discussion between Malcolm and 
Macduff, given in John of Fordun's Chronicles of Scotland^ 
possesses matter of interest superior to that furnished by 
Holinshed, we give it place, in William Forbes Skene's 
version, as the ground-work of the three scenes of the 
fourth act 

IV.— JOHN OF FORDUN'S ACCOUNT OF THE INTERVIEW OF 
MALCOLM AND MACDUFF. 

* After Macduff, therefore, had landed at Ravynsore in 
England, he hastened to Malcolm ; and, seizing a fit time 
for an interview, urged him to return, warmly exhorting him 
to betake himself to the government of the kingdom, a 
consummation too long delayed through his own sloth and 
no one else's. " Do not,'* said he, " mistrust my good faith. 
Thy father always held me faithful ; and, in spite of the 
many hardships I have borne, to thee also I have been 
faithful, and am, and shall be, all my life. The greater part 
of the chiefs of the kingdom have with an oath plighted their 
steadfast troth to me, in thy name, and I in like manner 
have also done the same thing to them, without deceit : so 
thou mayest firmly believe that we are in heart and soul 
oath-fellows in loyal obedience to thee. I know likewise 
that thou possessest the hearts of all the common people. 
They will joyfully hasten together to shed their blood for 
thee under thy unfolded banner, pleased to render service to 
thee their liege lord." When Malcolm heard this saying, he 
was very glad in his heart ; but, turning over and over again 
in his faltering mind whether Macduff was urging true argu- 
ments in good faith, or false in treachery, he was somewhat 
afraid. For this very matter of his return had been cun- 
ningly urged on him before, by some of the opposite side, to 
deceive him ; so he was prudent enough to try him care- 
fully in the following manner : " My dear friend, I thank 
thee and thy comrades with all my heart; and according 
to your deserts will I requite you — and thee above all — as 
far as I can under God's guidance. But being especially 
sure in same manner of thy fealty, I shall reveal unto thee, 
my friend, some things that lurk, implanted by nature, in my 
heart, without hesitating, because thou hast concealed them. 
There have grown up with me, from the beginning, some 
monstrous besetting sins, which, even though thou shouldst 
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succeed in bringing me to do what thou demandest, — ^yea, 
even if every difficulty were swept away, and thou wert to 
bestow the crown upon me, would not let me reign over you 
long. The first of these is a marvellous pleasure in detestable 
lust, which is rooted in my flesh. ... I am aware, there- 
fore, that on a frequent repetition of such shameful wicked- 
ness among the people I should be utterly driven out of the 
country by the chiefs, as well as the boors, of the kingdom, 
whose wives and daughters I had wronged. Wherefore it 
seems to me better to live as a private man than, after 
having come by the kingly dignity, to be shamefully de- 
graded therefrom by my revolted subjects, on account of my 
faults" (Book V, Chap, i.) 

* Macduff then said unto him, as it were scornfully : " Does 
this seem to thee a fit and satisfactory answer to make to 
me ? and not to me alone, but to those who wish thee well, 
to whom I am doing duty as messenger ? — ^to us all, namely, 
who, for thee, have forsaken country, estates, wives, and 
children, and the nation of our own blood? Who, more- 
over, lately put our lives in peril of death, as was meet, and 
would do so in time to come, if thou boldly do thy part ? 
But I wonder much what this excusing of thyself with empty 
pretexts would mean? Thou fearest, as I understand, to 
mount the pinnacle of the kingship, because of thy un- 
bridled love of pleasure. ... If thou extend the borders of 
thy kingdom, rule it in peace, and adorn it with new laws 
and new buildings, thou shalt not, for such misdeeds, lose 
the name of a good king, or the favour of the nation. And, 
as Octavian sang of old, boasting of his Rome, thou mayest 
sing of thy kingdom — ' I lately found Scotland without 
laws, barren in crops and herds of cattle ; I now leave it 
in peace, and fruitful in all good things'* (Chap, iii.) 

'^"All thou tellest me is true," said Malcolm, "but my 
spirit is always so eagerly prone to this vice, that sometimes 
it can scarcely be curbed by reason. But there is yet a 
besetting sin which stands in my way, one much more dis- 
gracefiil than this ; and I should not speak of it for very 
shame. However, I will not hide it from thee, my friend, 
though I must tell it in secret. I am a paltry thief, and a 
robber. For as the loadstone naturally attracts iron, so 
does my wretched heart, attracted by everything fair and 
delightful and pleasant to the eyes, strongly yearn for it; 
and, luring on me other members of my body, by some force 
they cannot resist, unceasingly prompts them to steal. Thou 
jnayest be sure of this : that it seems to me quite impossible 
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for me not to steal Therefore it would be much pleasanter 
and more endurable to go, a needy beggar, from door to 
door, or to die at last, than that through me, when set upon 
the pinnacle of the kingship, the kingly majesty should be 
wronged by such shameful misdeeds. The higher a man is, 
the greater the scandal of his fall into vice compared with 
that of the backsliding of a man in a lower station." " That 
is no doubt true," rejoined Macduff, "for the higher the 
rank the more grievous the fall. . . . But to return ; what 
thou sayest — that it seems to thee that thou canst not help 
stealing; that is incompatible with God's law which he 
wrote with His own hand. For he has written — *Thou 
shalt not steal,' and we must believe that in His precepts for 
the observance of His law, God wrote not things impossible, 
but possible for us. Furthermore, no one is tried beyond 
his powers ; for there is no doubt that, with regard to all 
virtues and vices, it depends on our free-will whether we 
eschew them or yield to them. ... So neither this nor the 
foregoing excuse is a valid one. Every one is aware that 
the crime of theft comes of want ; while, on the other hand, 
it is always some of the conditions of kingly majesty to be 
wealthy and continually full of all manner of riches, lacking 
nothing. Never, when thou art king, wilt thou lack gold or 
silver, or precious stones or jewels ; or whatever, in short, 
shall be welcome and pleasant to thy heart Be brave in 
spirit therefore. Do thy best to seize the wealthy office of 
kmg, and refuse not to cast away from thee those heinous 
sins, that of vile sensuality, to wit, and that needy fault, 
avarice, which leads to theft " (Chap, iv.) 

' But Malcolm, wishing to probe to the core the heart of 
his friend Macduff, who had not yet been fully tested, 
answered by propounding the following problem — " Grateful 
and useful to me are the antidotes thou boldest out for 
screening the two faults I have mentioned, but there remains 
yet untouched the wound of a third blemish — that of un- 
faithfulness, and the sin of cunning lurking within me. I 
must indeed confess that I am false though I hide it, in- 
genious in contriving cunning devices, keeping with few the 
faith I have plighted, yet making feigned promises to keep 
it with all. There is always within my mmost spirit the 
wickedness, that, if ever an opportunity presents itself, I 
would rather cheat a man by the artfulness of smooth feign- 
ing, than openly trust my cause to be settled by the doubtful 
chances of fortune. Now help thou me in this sin also, as 
thou didst in the foregoing ones; and palliate it, I pray thee. 
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with some cloak from thy shrewd mind, and whatever the 
tenor of thy proposal may require, I am ready to fulfil it 
with all my might." When Macduff heard this, he was 
beyond measure astonished ; and after being silent for some 
time, he sighed and said — " Oh wretched men that we are ! 
the most wretched of wretches ! Alas for us ! for us, I say, 
who have struggled to follow only such as thou, a silly, in- 
glorious man, steeped in vice and lacking all virtue ! Alas 
for us ! Why were we bom ? How unhappy may we be 
called ! What a misfortune has befallen us ! for are we not 
confounded with a threefold chance against us ? Of three 
accursed evils, we must incur at least one ; that is to say, 
we must either lose our wives and children and all our 
earthly goods, and, as wanderers, undergo perpetual banish- 
ment ; or serve a tyrant king, who, by rights, ought not to 
be set over us or the state, and to whom it belongs, as is 
usual with all tyrants, to exercise his insatiable avarice and 
cruel despotism among the people, or be subject imto thee, 
our liege king by law — ^far be it from us ! for the tenor of 
thine own confession asserts thee to be unworthy of being 
king, chief, or private person. Thou confessest thyself to 
be lustful, and a thief, and what is worse — nay, the meanest 
of all sins — false, cunning, and faithless, and an artful de- 
ceiver. Lo ! what other kind of badness seems to be left, 
but that thou shouldst call thyself a traitor ? But it follows 
as a matter of course, for when such faults are hidden in the 
depths of the heart, treachery is, without fail, found lurking 
therein in their company. So, forasmuch as all the kindled 
torches of unrighteousness are gathered together within thee, 
and a burning and craving covetousness and a haughty and 
unbearable cruelty reign in the breast of thine adversary, 
neither of you shall ever lord it over me, I will rather choose 
banishment for ever.*' With these words, unable to contain 
himself any longer, he burst into tears, which furrowed his 
cheeks, and wringing his hands, and groaning deeply and 
weeping and moaning he looked mournfully northwards and 
said, " Scotland, farewell for ever ! " (Chap, v.) 

' Macduff, then, was going away, when Malcolm, finding 
to the full that he detested perfidy above all things, and 
feeling now assured of his good faiUi, quickly followed him, 
and asked him to stop and speak with him, saying — '* Dearest 
of all my friends, beloved above all living, hitherto I have 
been only troubled as to whether thou art faithful or faith- 
less, lest thou, like some froward ones sometime as thou art 
awarC; should have been urging my return with feigned quib- 
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bles, as they did, that I might be betrayed to my rivals. 
Therefore did I wish to find thee out by these several tests. 
And since thou hast been tried, and I know that thou loathest 
the brand of guile and treachery, I hold thee, and always 
shall hold thee, faithful, far more fully than thou deemest 
I am not sensual, or a thief, or faithless, but it was to try 
thee that I pretended I was ^ven to such faults. Far be 
it from me that these filthy sms and such like, which are 
loathed by all men, should have dominion over me more 
than over the rest of mankind. Come then, my dear friend, 
henceforth fear not 1 Thou shalt not be an exile from thy 
fatherland and thy children — nay, thou shalt be the first in 
the kingdom after the king. From now take comfort and 
be strong. Thou shalt bring me back into my land, the 
land the Lord gave our fathers to dwell in." On hearing 
this, Macduff fell on his face to the ground, and as he had 
been before all bathed in tears through anguish, moaning 
with dismal sobs, so was he now through joy and exaltation, 
and clasping Malcolm's feet and kissing them he said : " If 
what thou sayest be true, thou bringest me back from death 
to life. Hasten my lord, hasten, I beseech thee, and delay 
not to free thy people, which yearn for thee above all things," 
etc. (Chap, vi.) 

^When the discussion of these points was over, and all 
doubt and ambiguity were removed, Malcolm sent this 
Macduff back into Scotland with a secret message to his 
friends, that they should be carefully prepared, and without 
doubt expect his return shortly. Then, after Macduff was 
gone, Malcolm at once presented himself before King Edward, 
and humbly besought him that he would graciously deign 
to let some of the English lords who were willing freely to 
do so, set out with him to Scotland and recover his kingdom. 
The mild king at once assented to his prayer and granted 
free leave to all who wished it, and graciously promised, 
moreover, that he himself also should back him up with a 
powerful army. Malcolm, thereupon, returned thanks beyond 
measure to that holy king, most mild, who was the most 
compassionate ad\iser and ready helper of all who were 
unjustly afHicted, and departing from him as soon as he was 
ready, he took with him, of the English lords, only Siward, 
Earl of Northumberland, and set out to gain possession of 
Scotland. . . . Malcohn hastened on speedily with his 
soldiery, and rested not until he had, by combining bands 
of men from all sides, organized a large army. Many of 
these who had formerly been followincc Machabeus^ had 
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fallen away from him and cleaved to Malcolm with theif 
whole strength. Thereupon Machabeus, seing that his own 
forces were daily diminishing while Malcolm's were increas- 
ing, hurriedly left the southern districts and made his way- 
north, where he hoped to keep himself in safety among the 
narrow passes of the country and the thickets in the woods. 
Malcolm, however, unexpectedly followed after him at a 
quick pace across the hills and even as far as Lunfanan, 
and engaging there in a slight battle with him, he slew him 
with a few who stood their ground on the 5th Dec, 1056. 
For the people whom Machabeus led forth to the battle 
knew full well that Malcolm was their true lord, so, refusing 
to withstand him in battle, they forsook the field and fled 
at the first trumpet blast (Chap, vii.) 

'Both these kings Machabeus and Lulath piis son] were 
buried in the island of lona — (Chap, viii.) 

* When all his enemies had been everywhere laid low, or 
were made to submit to him, this aforesaid Malcolm was set 
on the king's throne at Scone in the presence of the chiefs 
of the kingdom, and crowned to the honour and glory of all 
the Scots, in that same month of April, on St. Mark's Day 
(April 25th), 1057' (Chap, ix.) 

To Holinshed we turn again for the continuation of this 
romance of history, in which many particulars occur to which 
Shakespeare has given intensity, force, and vitality. 

v.— MALCOLM'S INVASION OF SCOTLAND AND THE DEATH OF 
THE USURPER. 

'In the meanetime, Malcolme purchased such fauour at 
King Edwards hands, that old Siward Earle of Northumber- 
land was appointed with ten thousand men (IV, iii, 134, 190) 
to go with him into Scotland, to support him in this enter- 
prise, for recouerie of his right. After these newes were 
spread abroad in Scotland, the nobles drew into two 
seuerall factions, the one taking part with Makbeth, and 
the other with Malcolme (V, ii, and V, vii, 25). Heerevpon 
insued oftentimes sundrie bickerings & diuerse light skir- 
mishes : for those tha't were of Malcolmes side, would not 
ieopard to ioine with there enimies in a pight* field, till 
his comming out of England to their support. But after 
that MakbeUi perceiued his enimies power to increase, by 
such aid as came to them foorth of England with his ad- 

♦ Pitched. So in Lear,''ii, 167 : — 'And fpund him fight to do it,'— » 
i,(u fijfed, resolve^, 
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uersarie Malcolme, he recoiled (V, ii, 23) backe into Fife, 
there purposing to abide in campe fortified, at the castell 
of Dunsinane (V, ii, 12 and V, iii, 18), and to fight with 
his enimies (V, iii, 9 and 32), if they ment to pursue him ; 
howbeit some of his friends aduised him, that it should be 
best for him, either to make some agreement with Malcolme, 
or else to flee with all speed into the lies, and to take his 
treasure with him, to the end he might wage* sundrie great 
princes of the realme to take his part, & reteine strangers 
(V, vii, 17), in whome he might better trust than in his owne 
subiects, which stale dailie from him : but he had such con- 
fidence in his prophesies, that he belieued he should neuer be 
vanquished, till Bimane wood were brought to Dunsinane 
(V, iii, 60) ; nor yet to be slaine with anie man, that should 
be or was bom of anie woman (V, vii, 12). 

^ Malcolme following hastilie after Makbeth, came the night 
before the battell vnto Bimane wood (V, iv), and when his 
armie had rested a while there to refresh them, he com- 
manded euerie man to get a bough of some tree or other of 
that wood in his hand, as big as he might beare, and to 
march foorth therewith in such wise, that on the next 
morrow they might come closelie (V, vi, i) and without 
sight in this manner within view of his enimies. On the 
morrow when Makbeth beheld them comming in this sort, 
he first maruelled what the matter ment, but in the end 
remembred himselfe that the prophesie which he had heard 
long before that time of the conuning of Bimane wood to 
Dunsinane castell, was likelie to be now fulfilled (V, v). 
Neuertheless, he brought his men in order of battell, and 
exhorted them to doo valiantlie; howbeit his enimies had 
scarselie cast from them their boughs, when Makbeth per- 
ceiuing their numbers, betooke him streict to flight, whom 
Makduffe pursued with great hatred (V, vii, 14-23), even till 
he came vnto Lunfannaine, where Makbeth perceiuing that 
Makduffe was hard at his backe, leapt beside his horsse, 
saieing : " thou traitor, what meaneth it that thou shouldest 
thus in vaine follow me that am not appointed to be slaine 
by anie creature that is bome of a woman, come on therefore 
and receiue thy reward which thou hast deserued for thy 
paines** (V, viii), and therewithal! he lifted vp his swoord 
thinking to haue slaine him. 

'But Makduffe quicklie auoiding from his horsse, yerf he 

• Hire, engage. As in Coriolanus, v, vi, 40. 
t Contracted for Yet-^e, before. Like WheW for Whether {JuU 
Cas» i, 2, etc.) ; Wher' for Where/ore {Lear, ii, i). 
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came at him, answered (with his naked swoord in his hand) 
saieing : " It is true Makbeth, and now shall thine insatiable 
crueltie haue an end, for I am euen he that thy wizzards haue 
told thee of, who was neuer borne of my mother, but ripped 
out of her wombe : " therewithal! he stept vnto him, and slue 
him in the place. Then cuttfng his head from his shoulders, 
he set it vpon a pole, and brought it vnto Malcolme (V, viii, 
54). This was the end of Matbeth, after he had reigned 17 
yeeres ouer the Scotishmen. In the beginning of his reigne 
he accomplished manie woorthie acts, verie profitable to the 
common-wealth (as you haue heard) but afterwards by illu- 
sion of the diuel, he defamed the same with most terrible 
crueltie. He was slaine in the yeere of the incarnation, 
1057, and in the 16 yeere of King Edwards reigne ouer the 
Englishmen. 

* Malcolme Cammore thus recouering the realme (as ye 
haue heard) by support of king Edward, in the 16 yeere 
of the same Edwards reigne, he was crowned at Scone 
the 25 day of Aprill in the yeere of our Lord 1057. Im- 
mediatlie (V, viii, 60) after his coronation he called a 
parlement at Forfair, in the which he rewarded them with 
lands and liuings that had assisted him against Makbeth, 
aduancing them to fees and offices as he saw cause, & 
commanded that speciallie those that bare the surname of 
anie offices or lands, should haue and inioy the same. He 
created manie earles, lords, barons, and knights. Manie 
of them that before were thanes, were at this time made 
Earles, as Fife, Menteth, AthoU, Leuenox, Murrey, Cathnes, 
Rosse, and Angus (V, vii, 345-347). These were the first 
earles that have been heard of amongst the Scotishmen (as 
their histories doo make mention'), etc., etc. 

The episode of the death of young Siward who, in Twys- 
den's Decern Scriptoris^ is stated by John Brampton, Abbot 
of Jervaulx, to have been Osbemus Bulax, is told in the 
*fift chapter' of * the eight Booke of the Historic of England* 
by Holinshed, and there runs thus : — 

VI.—SIWARD'S invasion of SCOTLAND AND THE DEATH OF 
YOUNG SIWARD. 

'About the thirteenth yeare of King Edwardes raigne (as 
some write), or rather about the nineteenth or twentiUi yere, 
as should appeare by the Scottishe writers, Siward, the 
noble Earle of Northumberlande, with a great powre of 
Horsemenne went into Scotland, and in batell put to flight 
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Mackbeth who had usurped the Crowne of Scotiand, and 
that done placed Malcolm Canmoyr, the sone of Duncane, 
sometime King of Scotland, in the government of tliat Realme, 
who afterward slew the sayd Mackbeth and then raigned in 
quiet Some of our English writers say that this Malcolme 
was king of Cumberland, but others reporte him to be the 
sone of the King of Cumberland. But neere is to be noted, 
that if Mackbedi raigned till the yere 1061 and was then 
slayne by Malcolme, Earle Siward was not at that battaile, 
for, as our writers doe testifie, he died in the yeare 1055 
which was in the yeare next after (as the same writers 
affirme) that hee vanquished Macbeth in fight^ and slue 
many thousands of Scottes and all these Normans, which, 
as ye have heard, were withdrawen into Scotlande when 
they were driven out of England. It is recorded, also, that 
in the foresaid battayle in which Earle Siward vanquished 
the Scottes, one of Siward's sonnes chanced to be slaine, 
whereof, though the father had good cause to be sorrowful, 
yet when he heard that he dyed of a wound which hee had 
receyved in fighteing stoutely in the forepart of his body, 
and that with his face toward the enemie, he greatly re- 

i'oyced thereat, to heare that hee dyed so manfiilly. But 
lere is to be noted that not now, but a little before (as Henry 
Huntpngton] saith) the Earle Siward went into Scotland 
himselfe in person, hee sent his sone with an army to con- 
quer that land, whos hap was there to be slayne ; and when 
his father heard the newes, he demanded whether he re- 
ceived the wound whereof he dyed in the forepart of the 
bodye or in the hinderpart, and when it was told him that 
he receyved it in the forepart, I rejoyce (saith he) even with 
all my harte, for I would not wish eyther to my sonne nor 
to myself any other kinde of deathe ' (V, viii). 



SECTION VI. 

THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF 'MACBETH. 

Though, as James Orchard Halliwell, perhaps -justly, 
inks, "the story of Macbeth had been introduced on the 



thinks. 



English stage at least as early as the vear 1600,' yet, as 
John Payne Collier points out, 'the only ascertained fact 
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respecting the performance of Macbeth in the lifetime of 
its author is that it was represented at the Globe, 20th April, 
1610/ This has been learned from a MS. * Diary' kept 
by Dr. Simon Forman, extant among the Ashmolean Manu* 
scripts in Oxford. Of the passage relating to this play, Mr. 
. HaUiwell has given a fac-simile in his magnificent folio 
edition of Shakespeare, vol. xiv, pp. 4 and 61. We quote 
this account by an original eye-witness of the manner in 
which this tragedy was acted on the Saturday preceding the 
completion of Shakespeare's forty-sixth birth-day : — 

*In Macbetib, at the Globe, 16 10, the 20th of April, 
Saturday, there was to be observed, first how Macbeth and 
Banquo, two noblemen of Scotland, riding through a wood, 
there stood before them three women Fairies, or Nymphs, 
and saluted Macbeth, saying three times unto him, Hail, 
Macbeth, King of Codor, for thou shalt be a King, but shalt 
beget no Kings, &c. Then, said Banquo, Wiat, all to 
Macbeth and nothing to me ? Yes, said the Nymphs, Hail 
to thee, Banquo ; thou shalt beget Kings, yet be no King. 
And so they departed, and came to the Court of Scotland to 
Duncan King of Scots, and it was in the days of Edward 
the Confessor. And Duncan bad them both kindly welcome, 
and made Macbeth forthwith Prince of Northumberland; 
and sent him home to his own Castle, and appointed 
Macbeth to provide for him, for he would sup with him the 
next day at night, and did so. 

* And Macbeth contrived to kill Duncan, and through the 
persuasion of his wife did that night murder the King in his 
own Castle, being his guest. And there were naany prodigies 
seen that night and the day before. And when Macbsth 
had murdered the King, the blood on his hands could not 
be washed off by any means, nor from his wife's hands, 
which handled the bloody daggers in hiding them, by which 
means they became both much amazed and affronted. 

'The murder being known, Duncan's two sons fled, the 
one to England, the [other to] Wales, to save themsdfves ; 
they being fled, were supposed guilty of the murder of their 
father, which was nothing so. 

' Then was Macbeth crowned King, and then he for fear 
of Banquo, his old companion, that he should beget kings 
but be no king himself, he contrived the death of Banquo, 
and caused him to be murdered on the way that he rode. 
The night, being at supper with his noblemen whom he had 
bid to a feast, (to the which also Banquo should have come), 
he began to speak of noble Banquo, and to wish that ho 
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were there. And as he thus did, standing up to drink a 
carouse to him, the ghost of Banquo came and sat down in 
his chair behind him. And he, turning about to sit down 
again, saw the ghost of Banquo, which fronted him, so that 
he fell in a great passion of rage and fury, uttering many 
words about his murder, by which, when they heard that 
Banquo was murdered, they suspected Macbeth, 

' Then Macduff fled to England to the King's son, and so 
they raised an army and came Into Scotland, and at Dunston 
Anyse overthrew Macbeth. In the mean time, while Macduff 
was in England, Macbeth slew MacdufTs wife and children^ 
and after in the battle Macduff slew Macbeth. 

* Observe, also, how Macbeth's Queen did rise in the night 
in her sleep and walk, and talked and confessed all, and the 
Doctor noted her words.' 

. Collier very reasonably believes that ' Macbeth was not a 
new play when Forman saw it acted, because the words, 

* Some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry* (IV, i, 120), 

would have had little point if we suppose them to have been 
delivered [for the first time] after the king who bore the 
balls and sceptres had been more than seven years on the 
throne.' He goes further in his inference than this, how- 
ever, saying * James was proclaimed King of Great Britain 
and Ireland on the 24th of October, 1604; and we may 
perhaps conclude that Shakespeare wrote Macbeth in the 
year 1605, and that it was first acted at the Globe, when it 
was opened for the summer season, in the spring of 1606' — 
(Vol. VII, p. 96). Farmer and Malone, from several minute 
incidents, also infer that 1605 or 1606 is the probable date of 
the composition of Macbeth, ' This is likely enough, so far 
as regards the drama in its present form, and it is noticeable 
that it has been handed down to us in an unusually complete 
state ; for, not only are the divisions of the acts pointed out, 
but the subdivisions of the scenes have been accurately 
noted ' — (Ibid, p. 97). But, as we know of no other Tragedy 
of Macbeth except Shakespeare's, and * the nature of the pro- 
duction,' referred to by Kemp, and to which Halliwell 
refers, * is unknown,' it is possible that in an earlier form it 
may have had a place on the stage. English comedians acted 
in Scotland by Queen Elizabeth's permission, at King James' 
request, in 1589 and 1 599-1 601, and though the question, 
*Did Shakespeare visit Scotland?' first mooted in William 
Guthrie's History of Scotland^ 1767, has not yet been settled 
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in the affirmative, it is possible that the story of Macbeth 
may have been brought to Shakespeare's knowledge, been 
used by him as the basis of a drama, which attained a certain 
amount of popularity) and was subsequently revised under 
the new conditions brought about by the accession of James 
VI and I to the throne. All that can be regarded as certain, 
however, is that it was played in 1610, was probably written, 
as we have it, in 1605, and may have been composed in a 
ruder form at an earlier date. 



SECTION VII. 



HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE DRAMATIS PERSON^.* 

1. Duncan, by his mother Beatrice, was a grandson of Malcobn II, 
whom he succeeded as King of Scotland in 1034. With regard to 
Duncan we may add a few details of his real history, as told by E. 
William Robertson in his Scotland under her Early Kings, a history 
of the kingdom to the close of the thirteenth century, Vol. I, chap. v. 
He was the son of Bethoc or Beatrice, daughter of Malcolm, and 
Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld. In 1030 [or 1034?] he succeeded his 
grandfather. He laid siege to Durham in 1040, but was repulsed with 
severe loss, and his attempt to reduce Thorfinn was attended with the 
same disastrous consequences. 'The double failure in Northumber- 
land and Moray, hastening the catastrophe of the youthful king, he 
was assassinated "in the Smith's bothy" near Elgin, not far from the 
scene of his latest battle, the Maormor Macbeth being the undoubted 
author of his death.' In a note we read : Slain a duce suo writes 
Marianus [Scotus]. Tighemach adds immatura aetate, contrary to all 
modem ideas of Duncan. Marianus was bom in 1028 [died 1086], Tigher- 
nachwas his senior [died 1072], their authority, therefore, at this period 
[1040] as contemporaries is very great. Bothgowanan means 'the 
Smith's bothy,' and under this name may lurk some long forgotten 
tradition of the -real circumstances of Duncan's murder. The vision 
of a weary fugitive, a deserted king, rises before the mind's eye — 
recalling • Beaton's Mill' and the fate of James the third [Tune iSth, 
1488]. 

2. Malcolm {Ceanmokr Greathead) Canmore was the eldest son 
of Duncan. ' He was,' says Sir Walter Scott, * a prince of valour and 
talent, and having been bred in the school of adversity, had profited by 
the lessons taught in that stem seminary. ' His reign, which began in 1057, 
forms an important era in the history of Scotland. Malcolm s residence 
at the court of Edward the Confessor gave him a taste for English 
manners and customs, which he afterwards introduced among his 

* Sec p. 44. 
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subjects. He married Margaret, daughter of Edgar Atheling, in 1070. 
He was killed along with his eldest son, Edmund, while besieging 
Alnwick, Nov. 13th, 1093. 

3. DoNALDBAiN {BeuH the white) second son of Duncan. After his 
father's death he took refuge in the Hebrides, but rejoined his brother 
in his efforts to regain the kingdom from Macbeth's grasp. On Malcolm's 
death, though he left three living sons and two daughters, Donaldbain 
usurped the throne through the help of the King of Norway. In 1098 
William Rufuis sent an army under Edgar Atheling who dethroned 
him, and as Malcolm's second son Edwai^ had gone into a monastery, 
placed Edgar, the third son, on the throne. He having died without 
issue was succeeded by Alexander, 1106, and by David I, the youngest 
son of Malcolm, progenitor of the Bruces and Stuarts, whose genea- 
logy John of Fordun (Book V, chap. 1,) traces up to Noah, and in 
Chap, lii, to ' Seth the son of Adam, who is the father of all.' 

4. Macbeth was Maormor of Moray, and was, like Duncan, a 
graindson of Malcolm II, through Doada, his eldest daughter, who 
maried Finley, Maormor of Ross. ' Macbeth,' says George Chalmers, 
' united in himself all the power which was possessed by the partisans 
of Kenneth IV, all the influence of the Lady Gruoch and of her son 
Lulach, together with the authority of Maormor of Ross.' According 
to modem ideas Macbeth had a better right to the throne than Duncan 
had, though Duncan was preferred to him on the Celtic principle of 
choosing the king from members of the royal family, not in direct suc- 
cession but alternately. 

5. 12. Banquo and Fleance.— 'History,' says George Chahners 
in his Caledonia, ' knows nothing of Banquo, the Thane of Lochaber ; 
nor of Fleance, his son.' Even their names are fictitious, not being 
Gaelic. Nor were these personages, though named by Holinshed, 
whom Shakespeare follows, ancestors of the House of Stewart. Ac- 
cording to Holinshed, Alexander, the great-grandson of Fleance, had 
two sons, from one of whom descended ' the Earles of Levenox and 
Demlie,' and from the other came Walter Steward, who 'married 
Maijorie Bruce, daughter to King Robert Bruce, by whom he had 
issue King Robert the Second of that name — " the first of the Dynasty 
of Stewart, which continued to occupy the throne until the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots, James the Sixth of the name, was called to the 
throne of England, the First King of Great Britain."' *Yet, still,* 
says G. R. French, 'modem "Peerages" and "Genealogical Charts" 
retain the names of Banquo and Fleance in the pedigree of the Royal 
Houses of Scotland and England ; even the laureate Southey invokes 
Fleance as " Parent of the sceptred race," etc' 

6. Macduff. — ^The noble family of Macduff traces its descent from 
Fyfe Macduff, a chieftain of great wealth and power, who lived about the 
year 834, and who afforded to Kenneth II, King of Scotland, strong aid 
against his enemies the Picts. In reward of these services, Macduff 
received from the monarch a grant of all the lands which he had 
conquered, extending from Fifeness to Qackmannan east to west, and 
from the Firth of Forth on the south to that of Tay on the north. Of 
that tract which he called Fife, Macduff was appointed hereditary 
Thane. The Macduff to whom the genius of Shakespeare has in this 
play given a fresh lease of life was the eighth in descent from this 
progenitor. He contributed largely to the overthrow of Macbeth and 
to Uie support of the claims of Malcolm, who confirmed to him the 
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thaneship of Fife in 1061. — See Connolly's Dictionary of the Eminent 
Men of Fife. 

7. Lennox is a title said to have been conferred on one of the 
Napier family by Malcolm. It descended to the Stuarts of Damley, 
and through Henry Damley's marriage with his cousin, Queen Mary, 
was engrafted into the line of the Royal James. 

8. Ross.^The title really belonged to Macbeth, who was Thane or 
Maormor of Ross, which was included in that of Moray. He is an 
imaginary, not a real 'nobleman of Scotland.' It is not improbable 
that the idea of bringing the thanes of Ross and Cathness to pla^r a 
part in the drama, arose from the hills of Ross and Cathness being 
visible to the north of Harmir-heath, near Forres. 

9. Menteth is also an ideal ' nobleman. ' The dignity of the Earldom 
of Menteth dates back, it is said, to 1056, and was a creation by 
Malcolm III. 

10. Angus. — One of the D'Umfrevills was created Earl of Angus, it 
is said, in 1138, and prior to that Gilchrist, an ancestor of the Ogilvies, 
had been created Earl of Angus by Malcolm Canmore, but there are 
no traces of Angus a thane in Macbeth's time. 

11. Cathness. — ^Thorfinn, the son of Sigurd, grandson of Malcolm, 
and cousin to Duncan and Macbeth, was the Thane, if not the in- 
dependent sovereign, of Cathness during the reigns of Duncan and 
Macbeth. [See Ross.] 

13. SiwARD was of Danish descent. His father's name was Beom, 
and his grandfather's Ursus, nephew to the king of Denmark. Siward 
took part in the enterprises of Hardicanute, opposed Earl Godwin's 
insurrection, and attacked Macbeth on behalf of his nephew Malcolm, 
for he had married King Duncan's sister. 

14. Young Siward. — Osbern, the Earl's eldest son, Malcolm's 
cousin. 

15. Seyton, Seaton, or Seton is a name derived from the facts that 
the Setons of Touch held, and still hold, the hereditary position of 
being armour-bearers to the Kings of Scotland. They do not trace 
their lineage beyond that of Dougal de Seton in the reign of King 
Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmore. George, the fifth Lord, was a 
faithful adherent to Mary Queen of Scots. Alexander Seton was 
created, in 1605, by James I, Earl of DimfermUne. Seyton is here 
Macbeth's armourer. 

I. Lady Macbeth was the granddaughter of Kenneth IV.' 'She 
had,' says George Chalmers in his Caledonia, *the most afflictive 
injuries rankling at her heart ; a grandfather dethroned and slain ; a 
brother assassinated ; and her husband (the first) burned within his 
castle with fifty of his friends ; herself a fugitive with Lulach her infant 
son. Such were the cruelties which prompted the Lady Gruoch's 
vengeful thoughts, and which filled her "from the crown to the toe, 
topful of direst cruelty" (I, v, 39) ' — ^Vol. I, p. 405, 1807. 

II. Lady Macduff has left no personal imprint in history or tradition, 
though both accept her existence and relate the massacre. John of 
Fordun makes no mention of her or her children. 

III. Hecate in classical usage is a mysterious divirJty, one of the 
Titans and a deity of the lower world. She taught sorcery and witch- 
craft, she had a keen scent for the blood of murdered persons, and 
wandered about among the ghosts of the dead. The sacnflces offered 
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to her were dogs, black female lambs, and honey. She was the regina 
sagarum, or 'queen of the wise women' of the middle ages. In 
Aithur Golding's Translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 1567 and 1576, 
where the poet is speaking of Medea, we are told — 

' See went to an altar which was dedicate of old 
To Persey's daughter Hecate |[of whom the witches hold 
As of their goddess) standing in a thick and secret wood 
So close it could not well he spied.'— Book vii, 74. 

The parenthesis is the translator's addition, and shows the popular 
impression of his time. Maudhn, in Ben Jonson's Scul Shepherd, 2636, 
speaks of the time — 

'When our dame Hecate 
Made it her going night over the kirk-yard.' — II, i, Z3z» 

Milton also uses the name in Comus, 135 and 535, and both these 
scholars employ the word as a dissyllable like ShsJcespeare, though he 
knew too that it was properly a trisyllable. See Henry VI, III, ii, 64 — 

' I speak not to that railing Hecate.' 

IV. The Witches.—-' The poet, in the text of the play itself, calls 
these beings witches only derogatively ; they call themselves weird 
sisters ; the Fates bore this denomination, and these sisters remind us 
indeed of "the Northern Fates or Valkyries." . . . The reverse of 
the ancient Eumenides, these weird sisters are not avengers after the 
deed, but tempters to it, panders to sin.' — Gervinus* Shakespeare Com- 
mentaries, Miss J. £. Bunnet's translation, p. 591. 
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Duncan, King of the Scots, had two principal men, whom he em- 
ployed in all matters of importance, Macbeth and Banquo. These two 
travelling together through a Forrest met three Fairie Witches (Weirds, 
the Scots call them) whereof the first, making obeisance unto Macbeth, 
saluted him Thane (a title unto which that of Earl afterwards suc- 
ceeded) of Glammis, the second Thane of Cawdor, and the third. King 
of Scotland : This is unequal dealing, saith Banquo, to give my friend 
all the honours, and none unto me : To which one of the Weirds made 
answer. That he, indeed, should not be a king, but out of his lyons 
should come a race of kings ; that should for ever rule the Scots. And 
having thus said they all suddenly vanished. Upon their arrival at the 
Court, Macbeth was immediately created Thane of Glammis ; and 
not long after some new service of his, requiring new recompence, he 
was honoured with title of Thane of Cawdor. Seeing then how hap- 
pily the prediction of the three Weirds fell out, in the former, he 
resolved not to be wanting to himself in fulfilling the third ; and there- 
fore, first, he killed the king, and after, by reason of his command 
among the soldiers and common people, he succeeded to his throne. 
Being scarce warm in his seat, he called to mind the prediction given 
to his companion Banquo ; whom hereupon suspected as his supplanter 
he caused to be killed, together with his posterity : Flean[ce], one of 
his sons, escaped only, with no small difficulty, into Wales. Freed, as 
he thought, from all fear of Banquo and his issue ; he built Dunsinan 
Castle and made it his ordina^ seat; and afterwards, on some new 
fears, consulted with certain of his wizards about his future estate ; 
was told by one of them that he should never be overcome till Bimam 
wood (being some miles distant) came to Dunsinan Castle ; and by an- 
other tnat he should never be slain by any man which was bom of woman. 
Secure, then, as he thought, from all future dangers, {he omitted no kind 
of cruelty for the space of eighteen years ; for so long he tyrannised 
over Scotland. But having then made up the measure of his iniquities, 
Macduff" the Grovemor of Fife, associating to himself some few patriots 
(and being assisted with ten thousand English) equally hated by the 
Tyrant and abhorring the t3rranny, met in Bimam Wood, taking every 
one of them a bough in his hand (the better to keep them from discovery) 
marching early in the moming towards Dunsinan Castle, which they took 
by scalado. Macbeth escaping was pursued by Macduff", who having 
overtaken him, urged him to the combat ; to wnom the tyrant, half in 

* From The Microcosmus of Peter Heylin, published in 1622 ; and prefixed 
verbatim, without acknowledgment, to Sir William Davenant's * Macbeth^ a 
Tragedy t with all the alterations, amendments, and additions,' etc., 1674. 
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scorn, returned this answer, that he did in vain attempt to kill him, it 
being his destiny never to be slain by any that was bom of woman. 
Now, then, said Macduff, is thy fatal end drawing fast upon thee ; for 
I was never bom of woman ; but untimely ript from my mother's 
womb ; which words so daimted the cmel tyrant, though otherwise a 
valiant man and of great performances ; that he was very easily slain, 
and Malcolm Canmore, the true heir, seated in his throne. — History of 
Britain, Book I. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



DUNCAN. King 0/ Scotland, 

MALCOLM, ) n,m^on'« r^c 

DONALBAIN, ) ^"^^ ^ ''^' 
^NQUof' } GmeraUoftheY^WiisArmy, 



Noblemen of Scotland, 



MACDUFF, 

LENNOX. 

ROSSE. 

MENTETH, 

ANGUS, 

CATHNESS, 

FLEANCE, Son to Banquo. 

SIWARD, Earl of Northumberland, General'of the English Forces. 

Young SIWARD, Son to the Earl of Northumberland. 

SEYTON, an OJlcer attending on Macbeth. 

Son to Macduff. 

An EngliIsh Doctor. 

A Scotch Doctor. 

A Soldier. 

A Porter. 

An Old Man. 

LADY MACBETH. 

LADY MACDUFF. 

Gentlewoman, attending on Lady Macbeth. 

HECATE. 

Three Witches. 

Lords, Gentlemen^ Officers^ Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, and Messengers, 
The Ghost ^Banquo, and other Apparitions, 

SCENE— In the end of Act IV in England ; through the rest 
OF THE Play in Scotland, 
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A.CT I. 



SCENE 1.— An open place. Thunder and Lightning, 
Enter three Witches. 

1 Witch, When shall we three meet again 
In thunder^ lightning, or in rain ? 

2 Witch, When the hurlyburl/s done, 
When the battle's lost and won. 

3 Witch, That will be ere the set of sun. 5 

1 Witch, Where the place ? 

2 Witch, Upon the heath. 

3 Witch, There to meet with Macbeth. 
I Witch, I come, Graymalkin ! 

All, Paddock calls ;— anon. — 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 10 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches vanish, 

SCENE W^—A Camp near FoRRES. 

Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Donal- 
BAIN, Lennox, with Attendants, meeting a bleeding 
Soldier. 

Dun, What bloody man is that ? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai, This is the sergeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
'Gainst my captivity. — Hail, brave friend ! 5 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold, DoubtfuUjr it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
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And choke their art The merciless Macdonwald^ — 

Worthy to be a rebel — ^for to that lo 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do swarm upon him, — from the Western isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied ; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling. 

Showed like a rebel's whore. But all's too weak : 1 5 

For brave Macbeth, — well he deserves that name, — 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel. 

Which smok'd with bloody execution. 

Like valour's minion, carv'd out his passage 

Till he fac'd the slave ; 20 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 

Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps, 

And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Dun, O valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Sold, As, whence the sun 'gins his reflection, 25 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders breaJc ; 
So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd to come. 
Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
CompeU'd these skipping kerns to trust their heels^ 30 

But me Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish'd arms and new supplies of men. 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun, Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes ; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 35 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks ; 
So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking woimds, 40 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell : — 
But I am faint ; my gashes cry for help. 

Dun, So well thy words become thee as thy wounds ; 
They smack of honour both.TrGo, get him surgeons. 45 

[Exit Soldier, attended. 
Who comes here ? 
'Mai, The worthy Thane of Ross. 

Len, What a haste looks through his eyes ! So should 
he look 
That seems to speak things strange. 
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Enter RosSE. 

Rosse, God save the king 1 

Dun. Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane ? 

Rosse, From Fife, great king ; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 50 

And fan our people cold. 
Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict ; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 55 

Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit : and, to conclude. 
The victory fell on us. 

Dun, Great happiness ! 

Rosse, That now 60 

Sweno, the Norway's king, craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes-inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun, No more that Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 65 
Our bosom interest : — ^go pronounce his present death. 
And with his former titie greet Macbeth. 

Rosse, 111 see it done. 

Dun, What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

\Exeunt, 

SCENE III.— ^ Heath. 

Thunder, Enter the three Witches. 

1 Witch, Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2 Witch, Killing swine. 

3 Witch, Sister, where thou ? 

1 Witch, A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap. 

And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and mounch'd ; — Give me, 

quoth I : 5 

Aroint thee^ witch I the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master 0' the Tiger : 
But in a sieve 111 thither sail. 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do, rU do, and 111 do. 10 

2 Witch, rU give thee a wind. 
I Witch, Thou art kind. 

3 Witch, And I another. 
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1 Witch, I myself have all the other; 

And the very ports they blow, 15 

All the quarters that they know 

I' the shipman's card. 

I will drain him dry as hay : 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 20 

He shall live a man forbid : 

Weary seven-nights nine times nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. — 25 

Look what I have. 

2 Witch. Show me, show me. 

I Witch, Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wrecked as homeward he did come. [Drum within, 

3 Witch, A drum, a drum ! 30 
Macbeth doth come. 

All, The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about : 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 35 

And thrice again, to make up nine : — 
Peace ! — the charm's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macb, So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban, How far is't caird to Forres ? — What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth, 
And yet are on't ? — Live you ? or are you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips : — ^you should be women, 45 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macb. Speak, if you can ; what are you > 

1 Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee. Thane of Glamis ! 

2 Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, Thane of Cawdor I 

3 Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king hereafter ! 50 
Ban, Good sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear 

Things that do sound so fair ? — V the name of truth. 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 

You greet with present grace and great prediction 55 
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Of noble having and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal : — to me you speak not : 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 

Your favours nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail ! 

2 Witch, Hail ! 

3 Witch, Hail ! 

1 Witch, Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 6$ 

2 Witch, Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch, Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none : 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

I Witch, Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Macb, Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 70 
By SinePs death I know I am Thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 75 

You owe this strange intelligence } or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ? — Speak, I charge you. 

[Witches vanish. 

Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them : — whither are they vanished ? 80 

Macb, Into the air ; and what seem'd corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. — Would they had sta/d ! 

Ban. Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 85 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 

Ban, You shall be king. 

Macb. And Thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 

Ban. To the self-same tune and words. Who's here ? 

Enter ROSSE and AxiGJJS, 

Rosse. The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success ; and when he reads 90 

Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight. 
His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his : silenc'd with that. 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the self-same day, 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 95 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
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Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 

Ang, We are sent loo 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; ^ 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 

Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor : 105 

In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Ban, What, can the devil speak true ? 

Macb, The Thane of Cawdor lives : why do you dress me 
In borrowed robes ? 

Ang, Who was the thane lives yet ; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life no 

Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He laboured in his country's wreck, I know not ; 
But treasons capital, confessed, and proved, ' 115 

Have overthrown him. 

Macb, Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind \aside\, — ^Thanks for your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them ? 

Ban, That, trusted home, 120 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm. 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray 's 125 

In deepest consequence. — 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macb, Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme [aside], — I thank you, gentlemen. — 
This supernatural soliciting {Aside.] 130 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good : — if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth ? I am Thane of Cawdor 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, i jj 
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And make my seated heart knock at my ritw, 

Against the use of nature ? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 140 

Is smothered in surmise; and nothing is 

But what is not. 

Ban, Look, how our partner 's rapt. 

Macb. [aside,"] If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him, 

like our strange gamaents, cleave not to their mould 145 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb, [aside,] Come what come may. 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Macb. Give me your favour : — my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 1 50 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The le^ to read them. — Let us toward the king. — 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 155 

Macb. Till then, enough.— Come, friends. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Forres. A Room in the Palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lennox, 
^/{^ Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in conunission yet returned ? 

Mai. My liege. 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die : who did report. 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons ; ^ 

Implored your highness* pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death. 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 10 

As 'twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face : 
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He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Rosse, «//</ Angus. 

O worthiest cousin ! 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 1 5 

Was heavy on me : thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say, 20 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Macd, The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants ; 25 

Which do but what they should, by doing everything 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun, Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 30 

No less to have done so, let me enfold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart 

Ban, There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun, My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 35 

And you whose places are the nearest, know. 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

Macb, The rest is labour, which is not us'd for you : 
rU be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 45 

The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun, My worthy Cawdor ! 

Macb, [aside,] The Prince of Cumberland ! —That is a step, 
On which I must fall down, or else o'er-leap. 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 50 
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Let not light see my black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [Exit 

Dun, True, worthy Banquo, — ^he is full so valiant ; 
And in his commendations I am fed, — 55 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish, Exeunt 

SCENE v.— Inverness. A Room in Macbeth's Castle. 
Enter LADY Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success; and I have 
learned by the fier/ectest report^ they have more in them than 
mortal knowledge. When I burned in desire to question 
them further^ they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came 
missives from the king, who all-hailed me. Thane of 
Cawdor ; by which title, before, these weird sisters saluted 
me, and referred me to the coming on of time, with Hail, 
king that shalt be ! This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness j that thou mights t not 
lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatness 
is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell. 12 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised : yet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not without ambition : but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win : thou'dst have, great Glamis, 20 

That which cries. Thus thou must do, if thou have it: 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 25 

All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. 

Enter an Attendant. 

What is your tidings ? 
Atten, The king comes here to-night. 
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Lady M, Thou'rt mad to say it : 30 

Is not thy master with him ? who, were't so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Atten, So please you, it is true : — our thane is coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 35 

Than would make up his message* 

Lady M, Give him tending, 

He brings great news. \Exit Attendant 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 40 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 45 

The effect and it ! Come to my woman^s breasts. 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief ! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 50 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 
To cry, Hold^ hold I 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter 1 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 55 

This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

Macb. To-morrow, — ^as he purposes. 

Lady M, O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see ! Co 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower. 
But be the serpent under 't He that's coming 6^ 

Must be provided for : and you shall put 
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This night's great business into my despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macd, We will speak further. 

Lady M, Only look up clear ; 70 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt 

SCENE Vl.—The same. Before the Castle, 

Hautboys, Servants of Macbeth attending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Banquo, Lennox, 
Macduff, Rosse, Angus, ^«^ Attendants. 

Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat : the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban, This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loVd mansionry, that the heaven's breath J 

Smell's wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendant bed and procreant cradle ; 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Dun, See, see, our honoured hostess !— ^ lo 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God 'ild us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done double, t$ 

Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old. 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We rest your hermits. 

Dun, Where's the Thane of Cawdor ? 20 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be hi^ purveyor : but he rides well ; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us. Fair ana noble hostess. 
We are your guest to-night 
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Lady M. Your servants ever 25 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 

Dun, Give me your hand ; 

Conduct me to mine host : we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 30 

By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt, 

SCENE \U,—The same, A Lobby in the Castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pass over the stage, a 
Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes and service. Then 
enter Macbeth. 

Macb, If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 5 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice Jo 

Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He 's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed : then, as his host. 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 15 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off : 20 

And pity, like a naked new-bom babe, 
Striding' the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 
That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 25 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which over-leaps itself. 
And falls on the other — 

Enter Lady MACBETH. 

How now ! what news ? 
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Lady M, He has almost supp'd : why have you left the 
chamber? 

Macb. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not he has ? 30 

Macb. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all soits of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

LadyM, Was the hope drunk 35 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour <.o 

As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And liye a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 

Macb. Pr'ythee, peace : 45 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast was 't, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man : 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 50 

Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 55 

I would, while it was smiling in my face. 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums. 
And dash'd the Drains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 
. Macb. If we should fail ? 

Lady M. We fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 60 

And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, — 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, — ^his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 65 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
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A limbec only : when in swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan r what not put upon 70 

His spongy officers ? who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell. 

Macb, Bring forth men-children only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have marked with blood those sleepy two 75 

Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers. 
That they have don't ? 

Lady M, Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb, I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 80 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

\Exeunt 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Inverness. Court within the Castle. 
Enter Bx^c^JJO, preceded by Fleance with a torch. 

JBan. How goes the night, boy? 

Fie, The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock 

Ban, And she goes down at twelve. 

Fie, I take't, ^tis later, sir. 

Ban, Hold, take my sword. — There's husbandry in heaven ; 
Their candles are all out : — ^take thee that too. — 5 

A heavy sununons lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep : — ^merciful powers. 
Restrain in me the cursea thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose 1 — Give me my sword. 
Who's there? lo 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch, 

Macb, A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest ? The king's a-bed : 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your officers : 
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This diamond he greets your wife withal, 1 5 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up 
In measureless content 

Macb^ Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect ; 
Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. MPs well. 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 20 

To you they have showed some truth. 

Macb, I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind'st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, — ^when 'tis, 25 
It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell'd. 

Macb. Good repose the while ! 

Ban. Thanks, sir ; the Hke to you ! 30 

{Exetmt Ban^uo and FleAnce. 

Macb. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready. 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. {Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : — 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 35 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 

As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 45 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. — There's no such thing : 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er the one-half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 50 

The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and withered murder, 
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Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace^ 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 55 

Moves like a ghost — Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. — ^Whiles I threat, he lives ; 60 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A bell rings. 
I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. [Exit 

SCENE II. — Apartment in Inverness Castle, 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M, That which hath made them drunk bath made 
me bold : 
What hath quench'd them hath given me fire. — Hark ! — 

. Peace ! 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stem'st good-night. He is about it : 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 5 

Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugged their 

possets. 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 

Macb, [within.'] Who's there ?— what, ho 1 

Lady M, Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd, 10 

And 'tis not done :— the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. — Hark ! — I laid their daggers ready . 
He could not miss 'em. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done 't. — My husband \ 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb, I have done the deed. — Didst thou not hear a 
noise? 15 

Lady M, I heard the owl scream and the cricket cry. 
Did not you speak ? 
Macb, When? 

Lady M, Now. 

Macb, As I descended ? 

Lady M, Ay. 
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Macb. Hark! 
Who lies i' the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbaio. 20 

Macb, This is a sorry sight [Looking on his hands.J 

Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight 

Macb, Therms one did laugh in's sleep^ and one cried 
Murder/ 
That they did wake each other : I stood and heard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 25 

Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg'd together. 

Macb. One cried, God bless us / and Atnen, the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say. Amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 30 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, Amen t 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 

Aiter uese ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more: 33 
Macbeth does murder sleepy — the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravelPd sleave of care. 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's baUi, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast 

Lady M. What do you mean ? 40 

Macb. Still it cried, Sleep no more / to all the house : 
Glamis hath murder' d sleep : and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, — Macbeth shall sleep no more / 

Lady M. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength to think 45 

So brainsickly of things. — Go get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there : go carry them : and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood 

Macb. Ill go no more : 50 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on 't again I dare not 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted deviL If he do bleed, 55 
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ru gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt [Exit. Knocking within. 

Macb. Whence is that knocfing? 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? Ha 1 they pluck out mine eyes I 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 60 

Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within.} I hear a 
knocking 65 

At the south entry : — retire we to our chamber, 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy it is then ! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — [Knocking- wi^in,} Hark! 

more knocking : 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 70 

And show us to be watchers : — be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macd, To know my deed, 'twere best not know myself. 

[Knocking within. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I woold thou couldst ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE IlL—The Court of the Castle. 

Enter a Porter. Knocking within. 

Porter, Here's a knocking indeed ! If a man were porter 
of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. [Knocking^ 
Knock, knock, knock. Who's there, i' the name of Beelzebub ? 
Here 's a farmer that hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty : come in time ; have napkins enow about you ; here 
you'll sweat for 't. — [Knocking^ Knock, knock I Who's 
there, i' the other devil's name ? Faith, here 's an equivo- 
cator, that could swear in both the scales against either 
scale ; who committed treason enough for God's sake, yet 
could not equivocate to heaven : O, come in, equivocator. 
[Knocking^ Knock, knock, knock ! Who 's there ? Faith, 
here 's an English tailor come hither, for stealing out of a 
French hose : come in, tailor, here you may roast your 
goose. — [Knocking^ Knock, knock : never at quiet ! What 
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are you? — But this place is too cold for hell. Ill devil- 
porter it no further : I had thought to have let in some of 
all professions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire. — [JCnockin^^^ Anon, anon ! I pray you remember 
the porter. \ppens the gate,^ 19 

Enter Macduff and Lennox. 

Macd, Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, that you 

do lie so late ? 

For. Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second cock : 
Macd. I believe drink gave thee the lie last night 

Is. thy master stirring? — 

Our knocking has awak'd him ; here he comes. 25 

Enter MACBETH. 

Len. Good-morrow, noble sir ! 

Macb. Good-morrow, both ! 

Macd, Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Macb, Not yet 

Macd, He did command me to call timely on him : 
I have almost slipped the hour. 

Macb, V\\ bring you to him. 

Macd I know this is a joyful trouble to you ; 30 

But yet 'tis one. 

Macb. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd. ril make so bold to call. 

For 'tis my limited service. ^Exit Macduff. 

Len, Goes the king hence to-day ? 

Macb. He does : he did appoint so. 35 

JLen. The night has been unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air ; strange screams of death ; 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion and confus'd events, 40 

New hatched to the woeful time ; the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night : some say the earth 
Was feverous, and did shc^e. 

Macb, 'Twas a rough night 

Len, My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it 45 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. O horror, horror, horror ! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee I 
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Mach,, Len, What's the matter ? 

Macd, Confusion now hath made his master-piece ! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 50 

The life o' the building. 

Macb. What is 't you say ? the life ? 

Len, Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd, Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon : — do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves. \Exeunt Macb. and Len. 

Awake 1 awake ! — 55 
Ring the alarum-bell :— murder and treason ! 
Banquo and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 
ShaJce off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself ! up, up, and see 
The great doom's image ! Malcolm ! Banquo ! 60 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror ! Ring the bell ! 

{Alarum-bell rings. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M, What 's the business 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, sp^k ! 

Macd. O gentle lady, 

*Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 65 

The repetition, in a woman's ear. 
Would murder as it fell. 

Enter Banquo. 

O Banquo, Banquo ! 
Our royal master 's murder'd ! 

Lady M. Woe, alas ! 

What, in our house ! 

Ban, Too cruel any where. — 

Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyself, 70 

And say it is not so. 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lennox. 

Macb, Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time ; for, from this instan^ 
There 's nothing serious in mortality : 
All is but toys : renown and grace is dead ; 75 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 
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Enter MALCOLM and DonAlbAin. 

Don, What is amiss ? 

Macb. You are— and do not know \ : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd ; the very source of it is stopp'd. 80 

Macd^ Your royal father 's murdered. 

Mai O, by whom? 

Len» Those of his chamber, as it seem'd had done 't : 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood ; 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows : 85 

They star'd, and were distracted ; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macb, O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macd, Wherefore did you so ? 

Macb, Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate and furious, 90 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man : 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out-ran the pauser reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood ; 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature 95 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : there, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore : who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make 's love known ? 

Lady M, Help me hence, ho ! ico 

Macd, Look to the lady. 

MaL \To DONALBAIN.] Why do we hold our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours ? 

Don, What should be spoken here, where our fate 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us ? 
Let's away ; 105 

Our tears are not yet brew'd. 

Mai, Nor our strong sorrow 

Upon the foot of motion. 

Ban. Look to the lady : — 

[Lady Macbeth is carried out 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet. 

And question this most bloody piece of work, no 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and thence, 

£ 
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Against the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macd. And so do I. 

An. So all. 

Macb. Let's briefly put on manly readiness, 115 

And meet i' the hall together. 

AIL Well contented. 

\Exeunt all but MAL. and DOK. 

MaL What will you do ? Let 's not consort with them : 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the felse man does easy. I'll to England, 

Don. To Ireland I ; our separated fortune 120 

Shall keep us both the safer : where we are, 
There 's aaggers in men's smiles : the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

MaL This murderous shaft that's shot 

Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 125 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But shift away ; there 's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there 's no mercy left. \EreunL 

SCENE IN.-— Outside Inverness Castle. 

Enter ROSSE and an old Man. 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember well : 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosse, Ah, good father. 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 5 

Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp ; 
Is 't night's predominance, or the day's shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb. 
When living light should kiss it ? 

OldM, Tis unnatural, 10 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Rosse. And Duncan's horses, — a thing most strange and 
certain, — 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 1 5 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke theh: stalls, flung out, . • ■ - 
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Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

OldM. Tis said they ate each other. 

Rosse, They did so ; to tibe amazement of mine eyes, 
That look'd upon 't Here comes the good Macduff. 20 

Enter Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not ? 

Rosse. Is't known who did this more than bloody deed ? 

Macd, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Rosse. Alas, the day ! 

What good could they pretend ? 

Macd. They were subbom'd ; 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 25 

Are stol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Rosse. 'Gainst nature still ; 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life's means ! — ^Then, 'tis most like, 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 

Macd. He is already nam'd ; and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Rosse. Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macd, Carried to Colme-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 
And guardian of their bones. 

Rosse. Will you to Scone ? 35 

Macd. No, cousin, 111 to Fife. 

Rosse. Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things well done there, — adieu . — 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Rosse. Farewell, father. 

OldM. God's benison go with you ; and with those 40 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! \Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.—FORRES. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Banquo. 

Ban, Thou hast it now, — ^king, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
As the weird women promis'd ; and, I fear, 
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Thou play'dst most foully for 't ; yet it was said 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself should be the root and father 5 

Of many kings. If there come truth from them, — 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine, — 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

Ana set me up in hope ? But, hush ,* no more. 10 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth as King: Lady Macbeth 

as Queens Lennox, Rosse, Lords, Ladies, and Atten- 
dants. 

Macb. Here's our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And m request your presence. 

Ban, Let your highness 15 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb, We should have else desired your good advice, — 20 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous, — 
In this day's council ; but we'll take to-morrow. 
Is't far you ride ? 

Ban, As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
rTwixt this and supper : go not my horse the better, 25 

I must become a borrower of the night, 
For a dark hour or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not 

Macb. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England and in Ireland ; not confessing 30 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : but of that to-morrow ; 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 35 

Ban, Pcf^ my good lord : our time does call upon 's. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot ; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 
FarewclL— \Exit Banquo. 
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Let every man be master of his time 40 

Till seven at night ; to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone ; while then, God be with you ! 

[Exeunt Lady Macbeth, Lords, Ladies, &c. 
Sirrah, a word with you : attend those men 
Our pleasure ? 45 

Attend. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 

Macb. Bring them before us. [^;ir// Attendant 

To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus :— our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear'd : 'tis much he dares ; 50 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear : and, under him, 
My genius is rebuked ; as, it is said, 55 

Mark Antonv^s was by Caesar. He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings : 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 60 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If 't be so, 
For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind ; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 65 

Put rancours in the vessel of my p€ace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man. 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings ! 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 70 

And champion me to the utterance ! — ^Who 's there ? — 

Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

1 MuK It was, so please your highness. 

Macb. Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches ? Know 75 

That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which you thought had been 
Our innocent self : this I made good to you 
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In our last conference, pass'd in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand, how cross'd, the instruments, 80 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion craz'd 
Say, Thus did Banquo, 

I Mur, You made it known to us. 

Macb. I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 85 

Your patience so predominant in your nature. 
That you can let this go ? Are you so gospelPd, 
To pray for this good man and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath boVd you to the grave, 
And beggared yours for ever. 

1 Mur, We are men, my liege. 90 
Macb, Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 

All by the name of dogs : the valued file 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 95 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 

Particular addition, from tiie bill 

That writes them all alike ; and so of men. 100 

Now, if you have a station in the file. 

And not i' the worst rank of manhood, say it ; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 

Whose execution takes your enemy off; 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 105 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 

Which in his death were perffct. 

2 Mur, I am one, my hego 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 

Have so incens'd that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

I Mur, And I another, no 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance. 
To mend it, or be rid on't. 

Macb, Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Both Mur. True, my lord. 

Macb, So is he mine ; and in such bloody distance, 115 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my nearest of life : and though I could 
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With bare-fac'd power sweep him from my sight. 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 120 

Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 

Whom I myself struck down : and thence it is 

That I to your assistance do make love ; 

Masking the business from the conmion eye 

For sundry weighty reasons. 

1 Mur. We shall, my lord, 125 

Perform what you command us. 

I Mur, Though our lives—- 

Macb, Your spirits shine through you. Within this houi 
at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o* the time, 
The moment on 't ; for 't must be done to-night, 130 

And, something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness : and with him, — 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work, — 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company. 
Whose absence is no less material to me 135 

Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of tiiat dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart : 
111 come to you anon. 

Both Mur. We are resolv'd, my lord. 

Macb, m call upon you straight : abide within. 

[Exeunt Murderers. 
It is concluded :— Banquo, thy soul's flight, 140 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. [Exit, 

SCENE II. — The same. Another Room in the Palace, 

Enter Lady Macbeth atida Servant. 

Lady M, Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv, Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

Lady M, Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv, Madam, I will [Exit, 

Lady M, Naught's had, alPs spent, 

Where our desire is got without content : 5 

'Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ! why do you keep alone, 
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Of sorriest fancies your companions making ; 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died lo 
With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what's done is done. 

Macb, We have scotched the snake, not kill'd it ; 
She'll close, and be herself ; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 15 

But let the frame of things disjoint, 
Both the worlds suffer. 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly : better be with the dead, 20 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 25 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 

Lady M, Come on ; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to-night 

Macb. So shall I, love ; and so, I pray, be you : 30 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue ; 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 35 

Disguising what they are. 

Lady M. You must leave this. 

Macb, O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

Zjidy M, But in them nature's copy's not eteme. 

Macb, There's comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 40 

Then be thou jocund : ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight ; ere, to black Hecate's summons, 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady M. What's to be done ? 45 

Macb, Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck^ 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 50 
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Which keeps me pale ! — Light thickens ; and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 

Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. — 

Thou marvell'st at my words : but hold thee still ; 55 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill : 

So, pr'ythee, go with me. \Exeunt, 

SCENE lll.—Tke same. A Park or Lawny with a gate 
leading to the Palace. 

Enter three Murderers. 

1 Muf, But who did bid thee join with us ? 

3 Mur, Macbeth. 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur, Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 5 

Now spurs the 'lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 

The subject of our watch. 

3 Mun Hark ! I hear horses. 
Ban. [within] Give us a light there, ho ! 

2 Mur. Then 'tis he ; the rest 
That are within the note of expectation 10 
Already are i' the court. 

1 Mur. His horses go about 

3 Mur. Almost a mile ; but he does usually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

2 Mur. A light, a light ! 

3 Mur. 'Tis he. 

I Mur. Stand to 't 15 

Enter Banquo, and FleANCE with a torch. 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

I Mur. Let it come down. [Assaults BANQUO. 

Ban. O, treachery ! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly 1 
Thou ma/st revenge. — O slave ! [Dies. Fleance escapes. 
3 Mur. Who did strike out the light ? 
I Mur. Was 't not the way ? 

3 Mur. There 's but one down : the son is fled. 20 
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2 Mur, We have lost best half of our affair. 

I Mur. Well, let 's away, and say how much is done. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE IV.—The same, A room of State in the Palace. 
A Banquet prepared. 

Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Rosse, Lennox, Lords, 
and Attendants. 

Macb. You know your own degrees, sit down ; at first 
And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb. Ourself will mingle with society, * 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state ; but, in best time, 5 

We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends ; 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

Macb, See, they encounter thee with their hearts' thanks. — 
Bpth sides are even ; here 111 sit i' the midst : 10 

Enter first Murderer to the door. 

Be large in mirth ; anon we'll drink a measure 
The table round. — There's blood upon thy face. 

Mur. 'Tis Banquo's then. 

Macb, 'Tis better thee without than he within. 
Is he despatched? ' 15 

I Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 

Macb, Thou art the best o' the cut-throats : yet he 's good 
That did the like for Fleance : if thou didst it. 
Thou art the nonpareil 

Mur, Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scaped. 20 

Macb. Then comes my fit again ; I had else been perfect 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad and general as the casing air : 
But now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe ? 25 

Mur. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 
The least a death to nature. 

Macb, Thanks for that : 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm that 's fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 
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No teeth for the present — Get thee gone ; to-morrow 
Well hear, ourselves, again. [Exii Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while 'tis a-making, 
Tis given with welcome : to feed were best at home ; 35 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Afacd, Sweet remembrancer ! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 

Len. May *t please your highness sit ? 

[T/te Ghost ^Banquo rises, and sits in 
Macbeth^s place, 

Macb, Here had we now our countr/s honour roof'd 40 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance ! 

Rosse. H is absence/ sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 45 

Macb, The Uble's full. 

Len, Here's a place reserved, sir. 

Macb. Where? 

Len, Here, my good lord. What is't that moves 

your highness ? 

Macb, Which of you have done this ? 

Lords, What my good lord ? 

Mcu:b, Thou canst not say I did it : never shake 50 

Thy gory locks at me. 

Rosse, Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 

Lady M', Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 55 

He will again be well : if much you note him 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion : 
Feed, and regard him not. — ^Are you a man ? 

Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M, O proper stuff ! 60 

This is the very painting of your fear : 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws, and starts, — 
Impostors to true fear, — ^would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 65 
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Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself ! 

Why do you make such faces ? When all 's done. 

You look but on a stool. [you ?-— 

Macd. Pr'ythee, see there ! behold ! look ! lo ! how say 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 70 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost disappears. 

Lady M, What, quite unmanned in folly ? 

Macb, If I stand here, I saw him. 

Lady M, Fie. for shame ! 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i^ the olden time, 75 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, So 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools : this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macb, I do forget :— 

Do not muse at me, m^r most worthy friends : 85 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 
Then 111 sit down. — Give me some wine, fill fiilL — 
I drink to the general joy o* the whole table, 
And to our dear frienci Banquo, whom we miss : 90 

Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to aU. 

Lords, Our duties, and the pledge. 

Ghost rises again, 

Macb, Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide 
thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 93 

Which thou dost glare with ! 

Lady M, Think of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other j 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb, What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 100 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or Uie Hyrcan tiger ; 
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Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble : or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 105 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence ! [Ghost disappears. 

Why, so ;— being gone, 
I am a man again. — Pray you, sit stilL 

Lady M. You have displaced the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, 
With most admir'd disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, no 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I thmk you can behold such sights^ 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks^ 1 1 5 

When mme are blanch'd with fear. 

Rosse, What sights, my lord r 

Lady M* I pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and worse ; 
Question enrages him : at once, good-night : — 
Stand not upon the order of your going. 
But go at once. 

Lett. Good-night ; and better health 120 

Attend his majesty ! 

Lady M, A kind good-night to all ! 

{Exeunt Lords and Attendants. 

Macb, It will have blood ; they say, blood will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 125 
The secret* St man of blood. — ^What is the night ? 

Lady M, Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 

Macb, How saVst thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding ? 

Lady M, Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb, I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 130 

There's not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow 
(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good^ 135 
All causes shall give way : I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 
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Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 

Which must be acted ere they may be scann'd. 140 

Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 

Macb. Come, we'll to sleep. My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : — 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt. 

SCENE v.— 7i^ Heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting" Hecate 

I Witch. Why, how now, Hecate ! you look angerly. 

Hec. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

In riddles and affairs of death ; 5 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms. 
Was never calPd to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 10 

Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now : get you gone. 
And at the pit of Acheron 15 

Meet me i' the morning : thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 
Your vessels and your spells provide. 
Your charms, and everything beside. 

I am for the air ; this night 111 spend 20 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 
Great business must be wrought ere noon : 
Upon the comer of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
ru catch it ere it comes to ground : 25 

Atid that, distill'd by magic sleights, 
Shall raise such artificial sprites. 
As, by the strength of their illusion. 
Shall draw him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 30 

Hifi hopes 'bove wisdom, grace, and fear : 
And you all know, security 
Is mortal's chiefest enemy. 

[Music and song within : Come away^ come away^ &*c. 
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Hark ! I am calVd ; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit 35 

I IViUk. Come, let's make haste; she'll soon be back 
again. [Exeunt 

SCENE VI.- Forres. A Room in the Palace, 
Enter Lennox and another Lord. 

Len, My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret further : only, I say, 
Things have been strangely borne. The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth : — marry, he was dead : — 
And the right- valiant Banquo walk'd too late ; 5 

Whom, you may say, if 't please you, Fleance kill'd 
For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact ! 10 

How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight. 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep ? 
Was not that nobly done ? Av, and wisely too ; 
For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive, 15 

To hear the men deny 't. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well : and I do think, 
That had he Duncan's sons under his key, — 
As, an 't please heaven, he shall not, — they should find 
What 'twere to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 20 

But, peace ! — ^for from broad words, and 'cause he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord* The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 25 

Lives in the English court ; and is receiv'd 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect ; thither Macduft 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 30 

To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward ; 
That, by the help of these, — ^with Him above 
To ratify the work, — we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights j 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives ; 35 
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Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, — 
All which we pine for now : and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len, Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord, He did : and with an absolute, Sir^ not /, 40 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say, You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer, 

Len, And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 45 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs'd ! 

Lord^ ril send my prayers with him ! 

\Exettnt, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. — A dark Cave, In the middle, a Caldron Boiling, 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

1 Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

2 Witch. Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whin'd 

3 Witch. Harpier cries :— 'tis time, 'tis time. 

1 Witch. Round about the caldron go i 

In the poison'd entrails throw. — ^ 

Toad, that under the cold stone. 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got. 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot ! 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 10 

Fire, bum ; and, caldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake. 
In the caldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 25 

Adder's fork, and blind-worm's sting 
Lizard's leg, and howlet's wing, — 
For a charm of powerful trouble ; 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble^ 
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All. Double, double toil and trouble, 20 

Fire, burn ; and, caldron, bubble. 
3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 

Witches' mummy, maw and gulf 

Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark, 

Root of hemlock digg'd i' the dark, 25 

Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 

Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse. 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips, 

Finger of birth-strangl'd babe 30 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, — 

Make the gruel thick and slab : 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron. 

For the ingredients of our caldron. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 35 

Fire, burn ; and, caldron, bubble. 
2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood. 

Then the charm is firm and good. 



Enter Hecate. 

r pains ; 

40 



Hec. O, well done ! I commend your pains ; 

And every one shall share i' the gains. 

And now about the caldron sing, 

like elves and fairies in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

Song. 
Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray ; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 45 

[Exit Hecate. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes : — 
Open, locks, whoever knocks ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags ! 
What is 't you do ? 
All. A deed without a name. 50 

Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess, — 
Howe'er you come to know it, — answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 
Cpnfound and shallow navigation up ; 55 
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Though bladed com be lodg'd, and trees blown down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of nature's germins tumble altogether^ 6o 

Even till destruction sicken, — ^answer me 

To what I ask you. 

1 Witch. Speak. 

2 Witch. Dtoiand 

3 Witch. Well answer. 

I Witch. Say, if thou'dst rather hear it from our mouths> 
Or from our masters ? 
Macb, Call 'em, let me see 'em. 

I Wiich. Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 65 

Her nine farrow ; grease that 's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 
AIL Come, high or low ; 

Thyself and office deftly show ! 

Thunder, An Apparition of an armed Head rises, 

Macb, Tell me, thou unknown power,— 

I Witch, He knows thy thought : 70 

Hear his speech, but say thou naught 

App, Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware Macduff; 
Beware the Thane of Fife. — Dismiss me : — enough. 

[Descends. 

Macb. Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks ; 
Thou hast harp'd my fear aright : — but one word more,— 75 

I Witch, He will not be commanded ; here 's another. 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder. An Apparition o/a bloody Child rises. 

App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth !— 

Macb. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute ; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman bom 80 

Shall hami Macbeth. {Descends^ 

Macb, Then live, Macduff : what need I fear of thee I 
But yet 111 make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, $5 

And sleep in spite of thunden-vWhat is this^ 
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Thunder, An Apparition of a Child crowned^ with a tree in 
his hand, rises. 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 

Ajid top of sovereignty ? 

All, Listen, but speak not to 't. 

App, Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 90 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends. 

Mach, That will never be : 

Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 95 

Unfix his earth-bound root ? Sweet bodements \ good ! 
Rebellion's head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Bimam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. — Yet my heart 100 

Throbs to know one thing : tell me, — if your art 
Can tell so much, — shall Banquo's issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

All, Seek to know no more, 

Mach, I will be satisfied ; deny me this 
And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know : — 105 
StThy sinks that caldron ? and what noise is this ? [Hautboys, 

1 Witch, Show ! 

2 Witch, Show ! 

3 Witch, Show ! 

AIL Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 1 10 

Come like shadows, so depart ! 

Eight Kings appear y and pass over in order, the last with a 
glass in his hand; BAmQUO following, 

Macb, Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down : 
Thy crown doth sear mine eye-balls : — and thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : — 
A third is like the former.— Filthy hags ! 115 

Why do you show me this ?— -A fourth .?— Start, eyes ! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? — ^A seventh ? — 111 see no more : — 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Whidi shows me many more ; and some I see 129 

That twgfold \^% sma treble sceptres carry ; 
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Horrible sight !— Now, I see, 'tis true ; 

For the blood-bolter'd Banquo smiles upon me, 

And points at them for his. — What ! is this so ? 

I Witch, Ay, sir, all this is so : — but why 125 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? — 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights ; 
111 charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antique round ; 130 

That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Music. The Witches dance, and then vanish, 

Mach. Where are they ? Gone ?— Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! — 
Come in, without there. 

Enter Lennox. 

Len, What's your grace's will? ^35 

Macb, Saw you the weird sisters } 

Len, No, my lord. 

Macb, Came they not by you ? 

Len, No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb, Infected be the air whereon they ride ; 
And damn'd all those that trust them !— I did hear 
The galloping of horse : who was 't came by ? 140 

Len, 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb, Fled to England I 

Len, Ay, my good lord. 

Macb, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpose never is overtook 45 

Unless the deed go with it : from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now. 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done : 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 1 50 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line.^ No boasting like a fool ; 
This deed PU do before this purpose cool : 
But no more sights ! — Where are these gentlemen ? 155 

Come, bring m^ wh^r^ they are. 

\Exeunt^ 
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SCENE II.— Fife. A Room in Macduff's Castle, 

Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, df»^R0S3E. 

Lady Macd, What had he done, to make him fly the land? 

Rosse. You must have patience, madam. 

Z. Macd He had none ; 

His flight was madness : when our actions do not^ 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Rosse, You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 5 

JL Macd, Wisdom ! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not : 
He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren. 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 10 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Rosse, My dearest coz, 

I pray you, school yourself : but, for your husband, 1 5 

He is noble, wise, jucficious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season. I dare not speak much further : 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 20 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. — I take my leave of you : 
Shall not be long but Til be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. — My pretty cousin, 25 

Blessing upon you ! 

Z. Macd Fathered he is, and yet he *s fatherless. 

Rosse, I am so much a fool, should I stay longer. 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort ; 
I take my leave at once. [Exit. 30 

L. Macd, Sirrah, your father's dead ; 
And what will you do now ? How will you live ? 

Son, As biros do, mother. 

L. Macd. What, with worms and flies ? 

Son, With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 

L,Macd. Poor bird ! thou'dst never fear the net nor lime, 35 
The pit-fall nor the gin. 
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Son. Why should I, mother ? Poor birds they are not set 
for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

Z. Macd. Yes, he is dead : how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son, Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 40 

L, Macd, Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 

Son. Then you'll buy 'em to s^ll again. 

L, Macd, Thou speak'st with all thy wit ; and yet, i' faith, 
Witfj wit enough for thee. 

Son, Was my father a traitor, mother? 45 

L. Macd, Ay, that he was. 

Son, What is a traitor ? 

Z. Macd Why, one that swears and lie5. 

Son, And be aU traitors that do so ? 

Z. Macd Every one that does so is a traitor, and must be 
hanged. 51 

Son, And must they all be hanged that swear and lie ? 

Z. Macd, Every one. 

Son, Who must hang them ? 

Z. Macd. Why, the honest men. 55 

Son, Then the liars and swearers are fools : for there are 
liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men, and hang 
up thenL 

Z. McLcd Now, God help thee, poor monkey ! But how 
wilt thou do for a father? 60 

Son, If he were dead, you'd weep for him : if you would 
not, it were a good sign that I should quickly have a new 
father. 

Z. Macd, Poor prattler ! how thou talk'st. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Bless you, fair dame ! 1 am not to you known, 65 
Though in your state of hpnoiur I am perfect. 
I doubt some danger does approach you nearly : 
If you will take a homely man's advice. 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 'ja 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty. 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you ? 
I dare abide no longer. {Exit, 

L, Macd Whither should I fly ? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world ; where to do harm t^ 

Is often laudable : to do good, sometime. 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then^ alas. 
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Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harm ?— What are these f^^ ? 

Enfer Murderers. 

I Afur. Where is your husband ? 80 

Z. Macd. I hope, m no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou may'st find him. 

I Mur, He's a traitor. 

Son, Thou liest, thou shag-hair'd villain. 

I MuK What, you egg ? [SMdin^ him. 

Young fry of treachery ! 

Son. He has kill'd me, mother : 

Run away, I pray you ! [Dies. 85 

lExtt Lady Macduff, ctying^ Murder^ am pursued 
by the Murderers. 

SCENE HI.— England. Before the King's Palace. 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

MaL Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and, like good men, 
Bestride oiu: down-fall'n birthdom : each new mom 
New widows howl ; new oiphans cry ; new sorrows J 

Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

MaL What I believe, V\\ wail 

What know, believe ; and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. Id 

What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues^ 
Was once uought honest : you have lov'd him wdl : 
He hath not touched you yet. I am young ; but something 
You may deserve of him through me ; and wisdom 'tis 1 5 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
To appease an angiy god. 

Macd. I am not treacherous* 

Mai. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon ; 20 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose j 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
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Though all things foul would wear the brow of grace 
Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd, I have lost my hopes. 

MaL Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. 2$ 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child, — 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, — 
Without leave-taking ? — I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties : — you may be rightly just, 3c 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macd, Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sur^ 
For goodness dare not check thee ! wear thou thy wrongs, 
The title is affeer'd. — Fare thee well, lord : 
1 would not be the villain that thou think^st 35 

For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich East to boot 

MaL Be not offended • 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
1 think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 40 

Is added to her wounds : I think, withal. 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : but, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 4$ 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever. 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd, What should he be ? 

MaL It is myself I mean : in whom I know 50 

All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be opened, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compard 
With my confineless harms. 

Macd Not in the legion 55 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

MaL . I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name : but there's no bottom, none^ (30 

In my voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters, 
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Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust; and my desire 

All continent impediments would o'erbear, 

That did oppose my will : better Macbeth 6$ 

Than such a one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intemperance 

In nattire is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall ot many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 70 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 75 

Finding it so inclined. 

MaL With this there grows, 

In my most ill-compos'd aflfection, such 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house : So 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I should forge 
Quarrels imjust againt the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd, This avarice 

Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 85 

Than summer-seeming lust ; and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foysons to fill up your will. 
Of your mere own : all these are portable, 
With other graces weigh'd. 90 

MaL But I have none : the king-becoming graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them ; but abound 95 

In tfie division of each several crime. 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet miflc of concord into hell. 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

Macd. O Scotland I Scotland ! 100 

MaL If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 
I am as I have spoken. 
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Macd. Fit to govern \ 

No, not to live !-— O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptor'd, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 105 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs'd. 
And does blaspheme his breed ? — Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 1 10 

Died every day she lived. Fare-thee-well ! 
These evils thou repeat'st upon thyself 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here ! 

MaL Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 115 

Wip'd the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisofom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste : but God above 120 

Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put mvself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet 125 

Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 

No less in truth than life : my first false speaking 130 

Was diis upon myself : — what I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command : 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warhke men, 
Already at a point, was setting forth : 135 

Now well together ; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are you silent ? 

MaccL Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
'Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

MaL Well ; more anon.— Comes the king forth, I pray 
you? 140 

Dod, Ay, sir : there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure ; their malady convinces 
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The great assay of art ; but at his touch; 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand^ 

They presently amend. 145 

MaL I thank you, doctor. \Exit Doctor. 

Macd. What 's the disease he means ? 

Mai 'Tis called the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he soUcits heaven, 150 

jaimself best knows : but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln, and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 
Put on with holy prayers : and 'tis spoken, 155 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
That ^peak him foil of grace. 

Macd, See, who comes here ? 160 

MaL My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 

Enter RossE. 

Macd, My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mat, I know him now. Good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers ! 

Rosse, Sir, amen. 

Macd, Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Rosse. Alas, poor country, — 165 

Abnost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 
Be caird our mother, but our grave : where nothing. 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the air, 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 170 
A modern ecstacy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macd, O, relation 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL What 's the newest grief? 175 

Rosse, That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd, How does my wife? 

Rosse, Why, welL 
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Macd, And all my children? 

J^osse, Well too. 

Macd, The tyrant has not battered at their peace ? 

J^osse. No ; they were well at peace when I did leave 'em. i8o 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech : how goes 't ? 

J^osse, When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 185 

For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot : ^ 

Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 

Mai, Be 't their comfort 

We are coming thither : gracious England hath J 90 

Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men ; 
An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out 

JRosse. Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 195 

Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macd What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast? 

JRosse, No mind that 's honest 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd, If it be mine, 5oo 

Keep it not from me ; quickly let me have it. 

JRosse, Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd Hum ! I guess at it. 

Rosse, Your castle is surprised ; your wife and babes 205 
Savagely slaughter'd : to relate the manner 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 

MaL Merciful heaven ! — 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 210 

Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macd, My children too ? 

Rosse, Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 
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Macd. And I must be from thence 1 

My wife killed too ? 

Rosse, I have said. 

MaL Be comforted : 

Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge, 2 1 5 

To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd, He has no children.— All my pretty ones ! 
Did you say all .?— O hell-kite !— All .> 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 220 

MaL Dispute it like a man. 

Macd, I shall do so ; 

But I must also feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 225 

They were all struck for thee ! naught that I am. 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souls : heaven rest them now ! 

MaL Be this the whetstone of your sword : let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 230 

Macd, O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue ! — But, gentle heavens, 
Cut short all intermission ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 235 

Heaven forgive him too ! 

MaL This tune goes manly, 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may ; 240 
The night is long that never finds the day. [ExeunL 



ACT V. 

SCENE L— DUNSINANE. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting- Gentlewoman. 

Doct I have two nights watched with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it she last 
walked? 
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Gent Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen 
her rise from her bed, throw her nightgown upon her, unlock 
her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, read it, 
afterwards seal it, and again return to bed ; yet all this while 
in a most fast sleep. 8 

Doct A great perturbation in nature, — to receive at once 
the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watching ! — In 
this slumbery agitation, besides her walking and other 
actual performances, what, at any time, have you heard 
her say? 

GenL That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct, You may to me ; and 'tis most meet you should. 15 

Gent. Neither to you nor any one ; having no witness to 
confirm my speech. Lo you, here she comes ! 

Enter LADY Macbeth, with a taper. 

This is her very guise; and, upon my life, fast asleep. 
Observe her ; stand close. 

Doct, How came she by that light ? 20 

Gent, Why. it stood by her : she has light by her con- 
tinually ; 'tis her command. 

Doct, You see, her eyes are open. ; 

Gent Ay, but their sense is shut 

Doct, What xs it she does now ? Look, how she rubs her 
hands. 26 

Gent, It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus 
wadiing her hands : I have known her continue in this a 
quarter of an hour. 

Lady M, Yet here's a spot 30 

Doct, Hark ! she speaks : I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M, Out, damned spot ! out, I say ! — One ; two : 
why, Sien 'tis time to do 't : — Hell is murky ! — Fie, my 
lord, fie I a soldier, and afeard? What need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our power to account ? — ^Yet 
who would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him? 38 

Doct, Do you mark that ? 

Lady M, The Thane of Fife had a wife ; where is she 
now? — ^What, will these hands ne'er be clean? — No more 
o' that, my lord, no more o' that : you mar all with this 
starting, 

Doct^ Go to, go to I you have known what you should 
not 45 
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Geni. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of 
that : heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M, Here's the smell of the blood still : all the per- 
fumes of Arabia v^U not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, 
oh! 50 

Doct What a sigh is there 1 The heart is sorely charged. 

Gmt I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Doct Well, well, well,— 

Gent Pray God it be, sir. 55 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice : yet I have 
known those which have walked in their sleep who have 
died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; look 
not so pale:— I tell you yet again^ Banquo's buried; he 
cannot come out on 's grave. 61 

Doct, Even so ? 

Lady M, To bed, to bed ; there's knocking at the gate : 
come, come, come, come, give me your hand : what's done 
cannot be undone : to bed, to bed, to bed. [Exit, 

Doct Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent Directly. 

Doct Foul whisperings are abroad : unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 70 

More needs she the divine than the physician. — 
God, God forgive us all ! — Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And still keep eyes upon her :— so, good-night : 
My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sight : 75 

I think, but dare npt speak, 

Gent Good-night, good doctor. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE Ih'-The Country near Dunsinane. 

Enter^ with drum and colours^ Menteith, Cathness, 
Angus, Lennox, and Soldiers* 

Ment, The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges bum in them ; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite Uie mortified man. 

Ang, Near Birnam wood 5 

Shsdl we well meet them ; that way are they coming. 
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Cath, Who kndws if Donalbain be with his brother? 

Lett, For certain, sir, he is not ; I have a file 
Of all the gentry : there is Siward's son, 
And many unrough youths, that even now lo 

Protest their first of manhood. 

Menu What does the tyrant ? 

Cath. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say he 's mad ; others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distempered course 15 

Within the belt of rule. 

Ang, Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love : now does he feel his title 2C 

Hang loose about him, like a gianf s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief 

Ment Who, then, shall blame 

His pester'd senses to recoil and start. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there 1 

Cath, Well, march we on, 25 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow^d : 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge. 
Each drop of us. 

Lett, Or so much as it needs. 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds, 30 

Make we our march towards Birnam. \Exeunty marchings 

SCENE in.— Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, /z^^ Attendants. 

Macb, Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all : 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. What 's the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus, — 5 

Fear not, Macbeth; no man that*s bom ofwofnan 
Shall ^er have power upon thee. — Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures : 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear. 
Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. IQ 
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Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon I 
Where got'st thou that goose look ? 

Serv. There is ten thousand — 

Macb. Geese, villain ? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb, Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-live?d boy. What soldiers, patch .? 15 

Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face ? 

Serv. The Enghsh forces, so please you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence. [Exit Servant. 

Seyton ! — I am sick at heart, 20 

When I behold — Seyton, I say ! — ^This push 
Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 5 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Seyton ! — 30 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure ? ' 

Macb, What news more ? 

Sey. All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 

Macb. ril fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked. 
Give me my armour. 

Sey. 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. m put it on. 35 

Send out more horses, skirr the country round ; 
Hang those that talk of fear, — Give me mine armour. — 
How docs your patient, doctor? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 
That keep her from^ier rest 

Macb. Cure her of that : 40 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff 45 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

G 
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Doct Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb, Throw physic to the dogs, — HI none of it- 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff : — 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me. — 50 
Come, sir, despatch. — If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. — Pull 't off, I say. — 55 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug. 
Would scour these English hence .? Hear'st thou of them r 

Doct Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me. — 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 60 

Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 

\Exeunt all except Doctor. 

Doct Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. \Exit 

SCENE Y^,— Country near Dunsinane; a Wood in view. 

Enter ^ with drum and colours, MALCOLM, old Si WARD and 
his Son, Macduff, Menteith, Cathness, Angus, 
Lennox, Rosse, ^a^id Soldiers, fnarching. 

Mat Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment We doubt it nothing. 

Siw, What wood is this before us ? 

Ment The wood of Birnam. 

Mai, Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And b6ar 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 5 

The number of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Svld. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn.no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't. 

Mai. *Tis his main hope : 10 

For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt ; 
And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 
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Macd. Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on " 5 

Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches, 

That will with due decision make us laiow 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 20 

Towards which advance the war. [Exeunt, marching, 

SCENE v.— DUNSINANE. Within the Castle, 

Enter y with drum and colours, MACBETH, Seyton, 
and Soldiers. 

Macb, Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 

The cry is still. They come : our castle's strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them he 

Till famine and the ague eat them up : 

Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 5 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. \A cry of women within. 

What is mat noise ? 
Sey, It is the cry of women, my good lord. \Exit, 

Macb, I have almost forgot the taste of fears : 

The time has been, my senses would have cool'd • 10 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in 't ; I have supp'd full with hoiTors ; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 

Cannot once start me. 

Re-enter Seyton. 

Wherefore was that cry .^ 1 5 

Sey, The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb, She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 20 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life 's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 25 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
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Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess, Gracious my lord, 30 

I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Macb, Well, say, sir. 

Mess, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

Macb, Liar, and slave ! [Striking him, 35 

Mess, Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so. 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb, If thou speak'st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 40 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 
I pull in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation 01 the fiend 
That lies like truth : Fear not^ till Bimam wood 
Do come to Dunsinanej — and now a wood 45 

Comes toward Dunsinane. — ^Arm, arm, and out ! — 
If this which he avouches does appear. 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a- weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. — 50 
Ring the alarum-bell ! — Blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 
At least well die with harness on our back. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V\,—The same, A Plain before the Castle. 

Enter, with drum and colours^ Malcolm, old SlWARD, 
Macduff, 6r*r., and their Army, with boughs, 

Mai, Now near enough ; your leafy screens throw down, 
And show like those you are. — ^You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon 's what else remains to do, 5 

According to our order. 

Siw, Fare you well.— 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-nighty 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
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Macd. Make all our trumpets speak ; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. [Exeunt, lo 



SCENE VII.— Z^ same. Another part of the Plain, 

Alarums, Enter MACBETH. 

Macb. They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course.— What 's he 
That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. • 

Enter young SiwArd. 

Yo. Siw, What is thy name ? 

Macb. Thou'It be afraid to hear it. 5 

Yo, Siw, No ; though thou call'st thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

Macb. My name's Macbeth. 

Yo, Siw, The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Afacb, No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Siw, Thou liest, abhorred tyrant ; with my sword 10 
111 prove the lie thou speak'st 

[Theyfighty and young SlWARD is slat ft, 

Macb, Thou wast bom of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandished by man that 's of a woman bom. [Exit, 

Alarums, Enter Macduff. 

Macd, That way the noise is. — Tyrant, show thy face \ 
If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 15 

My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still! 
I cannot strike at wretched keras, whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves ; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I sheath again undeeded. There thou shouldst be ; 20 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune ! 
And more I beg not. [Exit, Alarum, 

Enter MALCOLM and old Siward. 

Siw, This way, my lord ; — the castle's gently rendered : 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight j 25 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
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The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

MaL We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 

\Exeunt Alarums, 

SCENE VIII.— T:^^ same. Another part of the Plain. 
Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

Macd, Turn, hell-hound, turn ! 

Macb, Of all men else I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back ; my soul is too much charged 5 

With blood of thine already. 

Macd, I have no words, — 

My voice is in my sword : thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! \They fight, 

Macb, Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 10 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serVd 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 15 

Untimely ripp'd. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man ! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd. 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 20 

That Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope ! — 111 not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be the show and gaze o' the time : 
Well have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 25 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit. 
Here may you see the tyrant. 

Macb. I will not yield. 
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To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 

And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 

Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 30 

And thou opposed, being of no woman bom, 

Yet I will try the last Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield : lay on, Macduff; 

And damn'd be him that first cries, Holdy enough f 

[Exeunt fighting. 

Retreat. Flourish. Enter y with drum and colours, Malcolm, 
old SiwARD, RossE, Lennox, Angus, Cathness, Men- 
TEITH, and Soldiers. 

MaL I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. 35 

Siw. Some must go off ; and yet, by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

MaL Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt : 
He onljr liv'd but till he was a man ; 40 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirmed 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Siw. Then he is dead ? 

Rosse. Ay, and brought off the field : your cause of sorrow 45 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw. Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front 

Siw. Why, then, God's soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 50 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so, his knell is knoU'd. 

Mai. He's worth more sorrow, 

And that I'll spend for him. 

Siw. He's worth no more : 

They say he parted well, and paid his score : 
And so, God be with him ! — Here comes newer comfort. 55 

Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth's head. 

Macd Hail, king 1 for so thou art : behold, where stands 
The usurper's cursed head : the time is free : 
I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl. 
That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine, — 60 

Hail, King of Scotland? 

All. Hail, King of ^Scotland ! {Flourish. 
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MaL We shall not spend a large expense of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves. 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen* 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 65 

In such an honour nam'd. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 70 

Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen,-^ 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — ^this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 'JS 

So, thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Flourish, Exeunt 
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ACT I,— Scene I. 

'The poet's object was to raise the mind ait once to the high 
, tragic tone, that the audience might be ready for the precipitate 
' constmimation of guilt in the early part of the play. The true 
reason for the first appearance of the witches is to strike the 
kejr-note of the character of the whole drama, as is proved by 
their re-appearance in the third scene, after such an order of 
the King's as establishes [a belief in] their supernatural power 
of information'— S. T. Coleridge. 

I, 2. Our present oigies being ended, our ill-plot planned, when 
shall we, in favourable witch-weather, hold our next meeting to 
begin our mischief? 

3. Hurlybnrfy — * an uproare and tumultuous stirre ' — Henry Peacham's 
The Garden 0/ Eloquence, 1577. The word occurs in the Adagia 
ScoHca, a Collection of Scotch Proverbs^ by R. B., 1668, as an 
adjective — 

* Little kens the wife that sits by the fire, 
How cold the wind blows in hurle burle swyre.' 

6. The heath. Fable fixes on Harmuir heath, near Forres, as the 

scene of the intended reunion. See scene iii. 

7. Pope proposed, 'There' [go we, i.e, let us go], etc. 

8. Graymalkin — a grey she-cat. Malkin is contracted from Marykin, 

little Mary, and is used as (i) a familiar term for a kitchen maid 
{Coriolanus, II, i, 324), (2) a household cat, (3) a hare, (4) a 
baker's clout-mop, (5) a frightful figure (Pericles, IV, ii, 34). 
Cats and hares were forms supposed to be conunonly assiuned 
by tiie familiars of witches. 

9. Paddock, from Anglo-Saxon pada, a toad, Scotice 'puddock.' 

Compare hillock from hill, as in Hamlet, III, w, 190 ; and see 
Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, December, 69 and 70 — 

'The gn^sly toad-stool grown there nought I see. 
Nor loathed paddocks lording on the same.' 

It is not to be confounded with Paddock (from Anglo-Saxon 
^arruc, a park) a small enclosure with walks through it, such 
as John Evelyn refers to when he speaks of ' Delectable country- 
seats and villas environed with parks, paddocks, and plantations.' 
lb. The Rev. Joseph Himter would read ; *2 Witch— Paddock calls; 
? Witch— Anon r 'immediately.' The witches call to each 
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other as if their familiar spirits, in the form of cats, toads, etc., 
spoke. The answer ' anon I ' is like that of a waiter in a tavern 
to those who have a right to his services. This regulation 
completes the three times three of a charm (iii, 35, 36). 
xo, II. For us, fair [weather] is foul and foul fair, [let us away and] 
hover, etc. Comp. Spenser's Faerie Queene, IV, viii, 33, L 5 — 

' The fair grew foul and foul grew fair in sight.' 

Scene II. 

A camp near Forres, The folios contain no indication of the 
places of the different scenes. Rowe first headed this scene 
•A Palace.' Theobald 'The Palace at Forres,' Capell suggested 
' A Camp near Forres,' and this has been genially acquiesced in. 
It was probably situated to the south of tne town, amid the wild 
level tracts of heath which lie thereabout, so as to intercept the 
invaders from Fife on their progress to the king's castle. From 
the next scene we learn that Macbeth and Banquo were on theii 
way to Forres, where the royal residence was, hence their question 
* How far is't call'd to Forres?' (I, iii, 39). 

3. The newest jto/^— the latest news, or the most recent condition of 
the rebel army. 

Ih, Sergeant^ from French sergent, from Italian sergente, serviente, 
and these from Latin serviens, originally meant a common foot- 
soldier, though it is now applied to officers of different sorts, 
militaiy and civil — Hamlet^ V, ii : sometimes serjeant 

5. * Gainst my captivity^2igsdnst my being taken prisoner of war. 

6. Broil, from French drouii/er, to set at variance. From bearing 

the signification of a great battle which it did in Shakespeare's 
time, as when Othello says — 

' Little of this great world can I speak 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle' — I, iii, 87. 

This word has degenerated to its co-derivative, brawl; compare 
/ Henry IV, I, i, 3, and a Henry IV, II, i, 54. 

7. Doubtfully it stood. The folio reading is 'doubtfuL' Pope pro- 

posed to read 'doubtful' pong], Steevens 'doubtfully.' 

8. As two spent swimmers, etc. By rendering their skill useless, 

drown each oihex— -Mark, v, 13. 

9. MacdonwaJd, ' The rebellion of Macdonwald, from the Western 

Isles, is mere folly. The old historians may have confounded it 
either with the rebellion of Gilcongain, the Maormor of Moray, 
in 1033, or with the rebellious conduct of Thorfinn, Duncan's 
cousin — Chalmer's Caledonia, III, vii. 

10. That is here to be read as an emphatic demonstrative pronoun, 
equal to ' for tending towards that [end].' 

12. Swarm upon Ajw— amply supply him with means and inclination. 

lb. The Western Isles— the Ebudae of Ptolemy the Greek Geographer, 
and the Hebudes (of which Hebrides is only a typographical 
corruption) of Pliny. They were first colonized by Norwegians 
early in tne 9th century. These colonists increased rapidly 
and settled on all the coasts of the mainland, making themselves 
troublesome to the inhabitants of these districts, and even threat* 
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ened their mofher-cotmtry. On this, Harold Haarfager, about 
870 A.D., attacked and subdued them, and they remained in 
subjection to Norway till 1266 a.d., when they were attached 
to Scotland. In 1346 a chief named MacDonald asserted 
dominion over them, and as ' Lord of the Isles ' transferred his 
power over them to his descendants, till James V seized them 
and annexed them to the crown. They are (reckoning every 
islet on which a sheep might graze) 490 in number, and of these 
120 are inhabited. Hebrides is their literary, the Western Isles 
their popular designation. 

14. Quarrel. The folios have quarry, but quarrel occurs in Holinshed, 

and seems the correct term here. The emendation, independently 
suggested bv Warburton and Johnson, was first adopted by 
Hanmer. As Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso's Jerusalem 
Delivered, employs both quarry and quarrel for the square- 
headed bolt of a cross-bow, Boswell suggests that the word here 
used signifies an arrow, B. Strutt says, ' Quarry, in this place, 
signifies that harvest of spoil which Macdonwald with his own 
hauad was reaping in the field of battle.' Compare Drayton's 
Baron* s Wars, canto II — 

'Those ancient arms bestow. 
Which as a quarry on the soiled earth lay, 
Seized only conquests as a glorious prey.' 

Charles Knight, who retains 'damned quarry,' takes it to mean 
doomed prey. Collier and Singer agree in saying that quarry 
'gives an obvious and striking meaning much more forcible 
than quarrel.' Dyce and the Cambridge editors adopt the 
reading quarrel, 

15. But all's too weak—yfor6s are too weak to tell the tale. ' But all 

too weak' has been proposed by W. N. Lettsom. Joseph 
Hunter says it should be 'But all-to-weak,' an old idiom ex- 
piring in the time of Shakespeare, that is, ' Fortune was all-to- 
weak,' a connection which is lost in the present reading — New 
IllustraHons of Shakespeare, Vol. II, p. 166. 
22. Nave to the chaps. Coriolanus, II, ii, 107-113. So, in Dido 
Queen of Carthage, by Christopher Marlowe and Thqmas I^ash, 

'Then from the navel to the throat at once 
Heriptold Priam' — II, 53, 56. 

34. Captains. Douce thinks Shakespeare would write capita)mes, and 
Lettsom produces several quotations to show that the word was 
pronounced as a trisyllable, though Walker doubts if it is ever 
so, 'except by such as, like Spenser, affected old forms.' In 
dramatic verse pausation often supplies the place of a syllable. 
Here a pause the length of a semicolon gives emphasis. 

37. Cracks, InBamaby Googe's Cupid's Conquered, 1563, we have— 

' The cannons cracke begins to roare 

And darts full thycke they flye. 
And covered thycke the armyes bothe 
And framde a counter-skye '^Steevbns. 

• Crackys of war ' were first used by Edward III against the 
Scots in 1327 ; by the French at Puy Guillaume in 1338 ; and by 
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Edward III at Cresy and at Calais in 1346. ' This word was/ 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, ' of such emphasis and dignity that 
in this play Shakespeare terms the great dissolution of Nature 
" the crack of doom " ' (IV, i, Z17). Sa also Titus Androuictu, 
II, i, 3, and The Tempest, I, ii, 903. 

41. Gol^iha is the Hebrew name (Golgoleth), in its Chaldaic form, 
given, it is said, to a slight elevation north of the ancient city 
of Jerusalem, about half-a-mile from the temple. It signifies * 
' the place of a skull,' for which St. Luke, writing for Gentiles, 
uses the Greek Kranion, which our translators turn through 
the Latin (Calvaria) into Calvaiy. See Matt, xxvii, 33 ; Mark 
XV, 22 ; John xix, 18 ; and Luke xxiii, 33. The line signifies 
'make memorable another place of self-sacrifice, by the niunber 
of dead men's skulls left there as a testimony to the fierceness 
of the fight. 

46. Ross is now one of the most extensive counties of Scotland. It is 
about 80 miles long by nearly the same in width. It stretches 
from the Eastern to the Western Seas across the entire breadth 
of the country. The tideways approach within about 12 miles 
of each other ; and it has now attached to it politically the 
insular district of Lewis. The ancient county of Cromarty is 
also now legally united to it. The original Thanage was 
Dingwall, and the district included in it was in early times not 
well defined. The general opinion is that at this time Ross 
was an appanage of the Maormor of Moray, and that this title 
really belonged to Macbeth. Shakespeare, however, followed 
Buchanan and Holinshed in making him a distinct personage. 
Though this same thane is represented in the play as appearing 
throughout its coiuse, even to the last scene of all, Boethius and 
Holinshed record that Macbeth put the Thane of Ross to death 
for sedition. 
49. Fife. An extensive peninsular coimty of Scotland lying between 
the Firths and Forth of Tay, with the German Ocean on the east. 
It contains a superficies of upwards of 500 sq. miles. James V 
compared it to 'an old grey mantle with a golden fringe,' because, 
while the interior was then wild and wooded on the hill-ridges, 
and laid out in pasture-land and grain-fields, the coast was 
mailed with small thriving bmrghs possessed of many privi- 
leges and inununities secured by royal charter. Of these there 
were 13. To this shire belong the islands of May, Inchcolm 
and Inchgarvie. It was anciently an earldom giving title to the 
Macdufife. It has 85 miles of a coast-line, with several good 
ports. It was the best cultivated as well as the most warlike of 
the counties of Scotland. Its chief towns are Cupar, Dunferm- 
line, Falkland, Kirkcaldy, Ansthruther East and West, Crail, 
Dysart, and the city of St. Andrews. It originally contained 
the three Thanages of Falkland, Kelly (CheUin), and Dairsie 
(Dervesin) ; and it was anciently called ' The Kingdom of Fife.' 

52. Norway kimsdf. See line 61 infra, * Sweno, the Norway's king.' 
Sweno, King of Denmark, Norway, etc., between 994 and 1013 
ravaged the coasts of Britain and laid much of it under tribute. 
At his death, in 10x6, his son Canute was elected King of 
England. In delicacy to the wife of James VI, Anne of 
Peomark, Shakespeare gives prominence to his Norwe^aa 
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sovereignty, and makes no allusion to his Danish Rule. Sweno's 
invasion really occurred in the reign of Malcolm, the grandfather 
and predecessor of Duncan. 

54. Cawdor—^ phonetic reproduction of the Scottish pronounciation 

of Calder, a parish of irregular outline situated chiefly in the 
county of Nairn, though a small part of it lies in that of 
Inverness. It was one of the early Thanages, and bore the 
name of Kaledor originally. * 

55. Bellona*s bridegroom. See Mneid, vii, 319, ' Et Bellona manet te 

pronuba,' 'And Bellona waits on thee as bridesmaid' (to lead 
thee to a husband). Here the phrase signifies Macbeth. 
158. Lavish spirit nearly corresponds to the Greek Kopos, full to over- 
flow, or satiety, prodigal. Thus Henry, sorrowing for his son's 
wildness, exclaims — 

'When means and lavish manners meet togethei 
O with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and opposed decay ! ' 

~2 Henry IV, IV, iv, 62-4. 

61. Sweno, There was, during the reign of Dimcan, no invasion of 
Fife by 'Sweno, Norway's king. He, in fact, died in 1016, 
and was succeeded by Canute, his son. Near the tO¥ai of 
Forres there is a pillar called 'Sweno's stone,' 25 ft. high, 
covered with antique sculpture, commemorative of a victory 
over the Danes in 1008. 

63. Saint Colme's Inch, A small island, now Inchcolm, in the Frith 

of Forth, in the parish of Dalgetty, about two miles from 
Aberdour, on which there are the ruins of an Augustine Monas- 
tery, founded 1125 by Alexander I. It is said to have been 
the residence of St. Coltunba in the sixth century, and hence 
its name, Inch, an island, generally a small one. • Professor 
James Y. Simpson described Inchcolm in The Proceedings 0/ 
the Royal Society 0/ Antiquaries, Vol. II, pp. 489-528. 

64. Dollars were first coined about 1518 in the valley of St. Joachim, 

in Bohemia — Clarendon Editors. 

66. Bosom interest— dose and intimate affection. Compare ' Being the 

bosom lover of my lord'— Merchant of Venice, III, iv, 17 — 
Clarendon Editors, 

67. Greet— hn^o^dxon. gretan, go to meet, salute, Qsrasaxi griissen^ 

Scene III. 

A heath near Forres, Macbeth and Banquo were proceeding 
northwards from Fife to Forres to join the king, who had his 
camp (scene ii) near that town. On their way to Forres ' the 
weird sisters' met them. The Harmuir heath stretches six 
miles east from Forres to about four from Nairn westward, and 
the high road between these towns intersects the moorland. It 
was probably to the south-west of Forres that the 'midnight 
hags appeared in the dull fog which broods over the wild, 
bl^, and brown waste of dreariness, without tree or shrub, 
through which the warriors were passing in the twilight. Even 
yet, mough soma patches of oak are seen and culture is pressing 
hard upon the tiirze and bog, while plantations of fir strive to 
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give life to the level of peat and rush, it is a ghastly and 
desolate place, such as superstition loves to make the haunt of 
eldritch and eerie creatures and the scene of strange adventures. 
A short distance from the Brodie Station of the Highland 
Railway, this 'blasted heath/ which Shakespeare's imagination 
has made ever memorable, may be seen and visited. 
' There is a wild solemnity, an intensity of purpose, a fellness of 
design, and a touch of delineation derived from a vast and 
intimate knowledge of the rites and ceremonies and history of 
witchcraft, which distinguish preeminently the incantations and 
enchantments of Shakespeare from those of all other writers 
of whatsoever age or country. How miserably have Marlowe, 
Jonson, Dryden, Voltaire, Goethe— all who have introduced 
supernatural agency into their dramas — ^fallen short of the stem 
realism of his weird personages. . . . They are things of 
doubt and dread, worthy to juggle with ambition's minion. 
As they are made visible, standing motionless in the middle of 
the blasted heath, everything concerning them is doubtful — 
character, quality, condition, form, substance, sex, vitality 
itself— Anon. 

5. Mounch*d, from French manger, Latin mandare, to chew with 

lips closed, often with toothless gums. 

6. Aroint. French arry^vant, away there, ho ! — S. W. Singer. In 

the middle parts of Cheshire, when a cow happens to stand too 
near another cow or the Uke, the milkmaid, whilst she pushes 
the animal to a more convenient place, seldom fails to exclaim, 
* Aroint thee, lovey (or bonny), aroint thee' — Boucher's Glossary 
of ArchcBological and Provincial Words \Dyct\ 'I had met 
with the word aroint in no other place, till, looking into 
[Thomas] Heame's Collection, I foimd it in a very old drawing 
that he has published ["In Ectypa Varia ad Historiam 
Britannicam lllustrandum," 1737], in which St. Patrick is 
represented as visiting hell and putting the devils into great 
confusion by his presence, of whom one that is driving the 
condemned before him with a prong has a label issuing from 
his mouth with these words. Out, out, aroynt, of which the last 
is evidently the same as aroint' — Dr. Johnson. 
Jb. Ronyon, French rogneux, royne, scurf or scab, scurvied. 

7. Aleppo, a city in Northern Syria 65 miles from Iskenderun, its port 

on the Levant. A voyage was made by Ralph Fitch and others 
in a ship called the "riger to Tripolis, and thence overland by 
caravan to Aleppo, in 1583.— Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol. II, pp. 

247. 251. 

8. Sieve. * To go to sea in a sieve,' was a Greek proverb for an 

enterprise of extreme risk or one in its nature impossible. 
II. /'// give thee a wind. Compare Summer's Last Will and 
Testament, by Thomas Nash, 1592 — 

' In Ireland and in Denmark both 
Witches, for gold, will sell a man a wind 
Which in the comer of a napkin wrapt 
Shall blow him save into what coast ne will ' 

— Haditt's DodsUy't Old Plays, Vol VIII, p. 65. 

15. Blow. The Rev. A. B. Grosart of Blackburn proposes to transpose 
lines 15 and 16. 
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17. T/te shipmates card, Minsheu's Carta dt Afarear, a sailing or 
sea-card, a chart, a map, ' a geographical description of coasts, 
with the true distances, heights, and courses, or winds laid 
down on it ; not describing any inland, which belongs to maps ' — 
Sir Henrv Mainwaring's Seaman* s Dictionary, 1670. See Robert 
SouthweU's Our Ladies* Nativitie; Maeoniae, 1595 — 

' Load-Starr of all engolfed in worldly waves. 
The card and compass that from sbipwrecke saves —5, 6. 

90. Penthouse, French appentis, an outhouse, a lean-to. In Fairfax's 
Tasso it is used for testudo— 

'And o'er their heads an iron penthouse vast 
They built by joining many a shield and targe ' 

— B. XI, st 33 (x6ooX 

51. ^^^'<9^-accursed, excommunicated. Bid originally meant to pray, 

forbid to pray against. 

52. ^rt^^-iff^A^j— 'se'nnights,* weeks. Compare 'fortnight,' four- 

teennights.' 

32. Weird, Shakespeare writes weyward. From the Saxon wyrd 
fatum, Gawin Douglas, in 1513, translated in the yEneid, pub- 
lished 1533, for 'Prohibent nsim cetera parcae scire,' 'The weird 
sisters d^endis that shuld be wit (known),' p. So-^teevens. 
Theobald traced the word to Holinshed and Bellenden, who 
both use weird. Knight explains that the word was spelled 
weyward to show that it consists of two syllables as wey-yrd. 

35, 36. Thrice .... nine. Multiples of three and nine were specially 
affected by witches. See Ovid's ^ir/tfx»., xiv, 58, 'Ternovies 
carmen magico demurmurat ore'— 'Thrice nine times she mutters 
a charm with magical accent.' See also.vii, 189-191. 

38. Foul and fair— {am as to weather and fair as to victory ; yet with 
a hint of his having the same idea as the witches utter — I, i, 30. 

48. Glamis. In Scotland this word is pronounced as a monosyllable, 

having the same terminal sound as a/pu. In lines I, iii, 71, 116, 
I, V, 2o, and here, it seems intended to be so pronounced. In 
I, V, 13, 5a, II, ii, 42, III, i, T, it is used as a dissyllable. These 
lines, however, may all be read with a pause equivalent to a 
syllable, and so to the ear supply the measure without pro- 
nouncing it as Glam-Is. Lord Chedworth proposed to insert the 
words ' now,' ' my,' ' and ' after it in the i, 2 and 4 of those lines, 
and ' for ' before the third ; but dramatic verse is written for 
delivery on the stage, and accommodated to that, not to be 
measured off with ten-syllabled regularity by deliberate readers 
unstirred by the emotions of the characters. 

49. Thane, Thanus, or thane, from the Saxon Thegnian, to serve, 

was originally a name applied to the personal followers of the 
crown and other ^reat military leaders. From this it naturally 
passed into a designation for a territorial noble. The Thane 
held a less or greater province in feu-farm for a pajrment of an 
annual feu-duty as military service, ward and relief, generally 
hereditarily, although sometimes for a term of years. Glamis 
in Forfar was a Thanage under a hereditary Thane, and was 
equal in some sort to a Barony in England. The word, which 
is quoted twelve times in Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Concordance, 
xeally occurs twenty-five times in this play. 
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55. 5^' Present grace (line 48), great prediction (49), royal hope (50). 

56. Having, The eighth Aristotelic Category, €X€iV, possession. 

So Ben Jonson uses the word in his The Devil is an Ass— * II 
he be a roan of means and havings.' Ill, i, 250 ; and Thomas 
Randolph in The Muses Looking Glass—* A Gentleman, one of 
your havings ' — II, iv, 31. 

70. Glamis, Now Glammis is a parish occupying the middle of the 

fertile Vale of Strathmore, in the county of Forfar, and part of 
the ridge of the Sidlaw Hills, between five and six miles from 
the town of Forfar. Near it. in a park of 160 acres embosomed 
in majestic old woods, is Glammis Castle, one of the finest 
specimens of castellated architecture in Scotland. It occupies 
the site of an older castle, and is the property of the Earl of 
Strathmore. 'The hoary pile,' says Sir Walter Scott, 'con- 
tains much in its appearance and m the traditions connected 
with it impressive to the imagination. It was the scene of the 
murder of a Scottish king of great antiquity, not indeed the 
gracious Duncan with whom the name naturally associates, but 
Malcolm II. It contains also a curious monument of the peril 
of ancient times — a secret chamber, the entrance of which, by 
the law or custom of the family, must only be known to three 
persons at once, viz., the Earl of Strathmore, his heir-apparent, 
and anv third person whom they may take into their con- 
fidence. 

71. Sinel. Fordun uses Finele, Boethius Synele, so Holinshed, thence 

it came to Shakespeare. Dr. Beattie conjectured that the name 
was Smane, and that Dunsinane took its name from the family 
appellation. 
81. Corporal, We would now say corporeal, possessed of a body. 

Corporal now signifies pertaining to the body. 
84. Insane root—solairum amentiale, deadly nightshade, mekilwori 
berie, Hyos/cyamus was called herba insana— John Bauhin's 
Historia Plantarum Universalis, 1651. 'Henbane is called 
insana, mad, for the use thereof is perilous, for if it be eate or 
drunke, it breedeth madnesse or slow lykenesse of sleepe. 
Therefore this hearb is called mirilidium, for it taketh away 
wit and reason' — Stephen Batman uppon Bartholnu his Book, 
De Proprietatibus Perum, 1582. Perhaps Atropa Belladona. 

106. Addition — ^title, added to a name. 

1X2. Line—^we strength to, as lining does to a garment. 

Cawdor, About five miles from Nairn, on a low rock overlooking 
the Calder, Calder or Cawdor Castle stands. It was once a 
place of great strength. A moat encircled it, the walls were 
of great thickness, a square tower containing a secret room 
arched at the top with stone forming a cope-house. It is 
surrounded with a battlement, and a drawbridge leading to an 
arched gateway still forms an entrance to the castle, which has 
been rebuilt. The Thane of Cawdor who erected the earliest 
castle is said to have consulted a Seer as to the best site. He 
advised that an ass should be laden with gold enough to erect 
the castle, and that the foundation should be laid around the 
third hawthorn tree at which the animal should stop. This 
was done, and the hawthorn tree still flourishes in the vault 
of the pile. An old iron chest lies beside it. The tower 
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was built about 1450 ; more recently additions have been mads 
to it, though parts survive of buildings of date 1510 and 1690. 

120. Trusted home^* entirely, thoroughly relied on '— S. W. Singer. 

127-142. Two truiks, etc. This soliloquy 'commences with a regular 
induction in these lines. The prediction is thus far verified in two 
instances out of three ; it will probably be likewise resized in 
the remaining. But in this, the realization must be either good 
or evil. Were it evil, it could not logically issue from the same 
principle which has aJready given two resmts that are decidedly 
both good and true ; for I, in fact, am Thane of Cawdor and of 
Glamis, as foretold. The promised royalty must be consequently 
also true and good. But then, if so, why am I horrified at the 
condition which it demands ? Why does the idea of the neces- 
sary means to an end that is both good and determined by the 
laws of fate or nature, produce within me a perturbation that 
deranges the same nature ? It is that I am of a constitution 
that is appalled, not by the daring, but by the speculative com- 
putation of the means and consequences of the deed. I am so 
much indeed a thing of "thought" that the contemplation of 
this murder cuts off my consciousness, my vital functions, from 
all inherence in personality, and make my logical deliberations to 
roe the only real existence ' — Patterson's New Exegesis of Shake- 
speare, p. 126. 

134. Suggestion, * The witches had told him he was to be king ; they 
had not said a word about the means. He instantly supplies 
them. Duncan was marked out for murder before the letter 
was written to Lady Macbeth ' — Maginn. 

137, 138. Present fears .... imaginings, Milton uses this idea in 
Paradise Regained, III, 207, 8 — 

*The expectation more 
Of worse torments me than the feeling can.' 

140. Single state of man—\he mental oneness which excludes divided 
action, which I hold in common with all the race of men. So 
io Julius Casar, II, i, 67-69— 

'The state of man 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.' 

143. If chance .... crown me, 

' Vos ne velit, an me regnare hera, quid ve ferat fors, 
Virtute experiamur.* 

quoted from Ennius' De Pyrrho, in Montaigne's Essays, i, 5, 
and translated by • resolute John Florio ' — 

' If fortune will have >[ou to ralgne or me 
And, what chance brings, let vertu's trial be.' 

147. Time and the hour—suggested by the figure of Time with his 
hour-glass in bis hand. The Italians similarly say, ' II tempo 
e I'hora.* 

Scene IV. 

Forres is a town of great antiquity. At its western extremity, 
overlooking the river Findhom, there are the ruins of an ancient 
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castle of Saxon architecture, the walls of which are thick and 
massive. The tradition of the district is that there, before 
this castle was built, a fort stood, in which King Duffe was 
murdered, 965, 966. If so, this fort mi^t have been the 
residence of Duncan, and afterwards of Macbeth, when the court 
or the royal forces were at Forres. And upon this knoll or 
mound one may imagine the room was in which Macbeth 
saluted his king with honeyed words of loyalty, while treason 
was working stealthily in his heart. 
II. There s no art^ etc, 'Decipimur specie recti,* 'We are deceived 
by an appearance of rectitude' — Horace. Juvenal says ' Fronte 
nulla fides,' 'There is no trusting in the feattu^s,' and Cicero 
aflftrms *Frons, occuli, vultus persaepe mentiuntur,' 'The fore- 
head, the eyes and the countenance frequently deceive.' The 
opposite view is taken in Shakespeare's Sonnet 93 — 

' In manor's looks the false heart's history 
Is writ, in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange' — 7, 8. 

20. Mine. Collier's folio suggests ' more, ' and Singer thought it plausible 
as an amended reading as an antithesis to less; but perhs^ as 
' more ' occurs twice in the next line, the change should not be 
adopted. 

27. Safe^ etc, — advantageous, Pkilippians iii, x. Monck Mason 
suggests if, Littleton quotes the close of the oath of simple 
nomage as— 

' Sauf la foy que jeo d*y a nostri seignor le roy,' 
' Saving the faith which I owe to our Lord the King ; ' 

or, as it is given in Cupid* s Revenge^ 1613, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher— 

' I'll speak it freely, always my obedience 
And love performed unto the prince' — III, i^ 

33. My plenteous joys, Comp. Lucan's Pharsalia — 

' Lachrjrmas non sponte cadentes 
Efiudit^ gemitusque expressit pectore lucto : 
Non aliter manifesta potens abscondere mentis 
Guadia : quam lachrymis ' — B. ix. 

But Lucan was first translated into English in 1614. 

39. Cumberland, The modem Ciunberland is not here meant, but 
Ctunbria, which extended from the Oyde to the river Derwent. 
It included the district of Strathclyde, as well as the county 
of Cumberland to the Derwent, and a part of Westmorelandshire. 
The rere-cross of Stanmore was the boundary between it and 
Northumbria. The sovereignty over it was bestowed by Edward, 
King of Wessex, on Malcolm, in 945. 

42. From hence to Inverness — i.e. from Forres, where they were, to the 
castle of Macbeth at Inverness. It is stated in Geoige Chalmers 
Caledonia^ however, that no castle was built at Inverness prior 
to the Z2th century. Inverness is a burgh in the parish and 
county of the same name, situated on both sides of the river 
Ness, where it discharges its waters into" the Moray Frith. It 
^received its first charter from Malcolm Canmore, the successor 
pf Macbeth. On the summit of the Castle HUl a fortrei^ 
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fonnerly stood, and round the tower a fosse and palisade were 
constructed and maintained by the burgesses in obedience to 
royal commands. Holinshed says Macbeth slew the king at 
Envems or (as some say at Bothgoswane) [i.e. Bothgowan's, 
the smith's hut, which is near Elgin]. For stage representation 
a castle was doubtless chosen as best. That there was an old 
castle at Inverness was probably thought quite enough in those 
uncritical days, when archseology had not become a science, and 
there was little fear of antiquarian research before the dramatist's 
eyes. Boece declares that Macbeth s castle, in which Duncan 
was murdered, was one which stood on an eminence to the 
south-east of the town of Inverness. Miss Martineau says, ' It 
is certain the building called a castle which stood there was 
rased to the ground by Malcolm Canmore, the son of Duncan, 
who built another on a different part of the hill. It was this 
last, dismantled in the war of 1745, which Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell entered in 1773, apparently without any suspicion that 
it was not the identical place in which Duncan was received by 
Lady Macbeth.' 

45. Hai^inger. A state officer whose duty it was to precede the 
sovereign in his royal progresses and provide proper accommo- 
dation for the king and the members of his suite. Anglo-Saxon 
Hereberga, Dutch Herhergart French Auberge, an inn. 

i^. The Prince of Cumberland I Dimcan had unwisely chosen the 
very moment when he had confessedly become indebted to 
Macbeth for his crown, kingdom, and safety, to confer on his 
young son Malcolm a position which implied his succession 
to the throne. This acts as a ' spur to prick the sides of his 
intent,' aggravates his ambition, and transforms what was pre- 
viously a horrid suggestion into an aspiration and a longing, 
if not a resolve. Duncan has already furnished both the ' time 
and the hour ' (I, iii, 47), and now he gives the exasperation 
which reawakens the 'black and deep desires' Macbeth had 
endeavoured to quiet and calm. 

Scene V. 

' The letter has been nearly read, and more strange still, all that 
portion of it with whose contents we were not previously ac- 
quainted has been read. . . . There is not one word of Macbeth's 
glorious victories, of Sinel's death, of Cawdor's treason and 
execution as a traitor, of that which bums at Macbeth's heart, 
the nomination of a prince of Ctunberland, or the approach of 
Duncan to Inverness. . .- « The master of poetic method takes 
care that the edge of the sharpened senses shall be dulled by no 
tame narrative, oy no premature revelation. The accomplices 
give utterance to their thoughts and hold converse with each 
other as though there had been no audience to be instructed. 
You have only leisure to look back to ascertain the springs of 
action, as in a passage of real life, after all is done and over. 
We can trace back the dire contents of that portion of the 
letter which has not been read. We have proof that Macbeth 
has broken to her (I, vii, 47-54) his enterpnse of seizin|r on the 
crown, and that it was done in this epistle '—Anon, 
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$. Mortal^noi the thoughts of mortals ; but murderous, deadly or 
destructive designs. See III, iv, 81, and IV, iii, 3. 

6. Missives— not messages, but messengers, as, in Antony and Cleo- 
fatra^ Caesar complains to Antony that he 

'With taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience'— II, n. 

1 3. Illness — depraved nature, criminal inclination. 

aa Wrongly vfin, * He who wishes a temporal end for itself, does 

in truth will the means ; and hence the danger of indulging 

fancies '— S. T. Coleridge. 
93. That which rather thou dost fear to do—ihe murder. Here Lady 

Macbeth avoids naming the murder in express terms, and is 

artfully shown trying to blind and confotmd the repulsive means 

xrith tne alluring object, the crown. 

26. Golden round was applied to a wedding ring by Abraham Fmunce 

in the and part of The Countesse of Pembroke sjvy Church, 1591. 

27. Metaphysical— ^Mi'^xxiZXyxNX or magical. In The Puritan, 1607, 

Pyeboard notices 'determinations which must come to me 
metaphysically and by a supernatural intelligence' — II, i. In 
Marlowe's Faustus, the hero says — 

' These metaphysics of magicians 
And necromantic books are heavenly ' — I, i. 

And in Minsheu's Spanish Dictionary, 1599, we have ^Meia' 
fisica, things supernatural, the metaphysicks.' OrgiUis, in ^o^n 
Ford's Broken Heart, asserts — 

The metaphysics are but speculations 
Of tbe celestial bodies, or such accidents 
As not mixed perfectly, in the air engendered 
Appear to us unnatural : that's all'-— I, iii 

34. Had the speed—* did outrun ' — John, xx, 4. 
37. Raven, Compare — 

'The night-crow cried, a boding luckl^ time 

—Henry HI, VI, v. d. 

39. Conu, you spirits, etc, ' Terrible invocation I Tragedy can speak 
no stronger language, nor could any genius less than Shake- 
speare's support a character of so lofty a pitch, so sublimely 
terrible at the very opening' — Richard Cumberland, Observer, 
No. 70. 
47-49. Murdering ministers .... natures mischief f—^ih^ witches. 

49. Come, thick night, etc. In A Warning for Fair Woptenf 1599^ 
we have — 

'Oh sable night, sit on the eye of heaven. 
That it discern not this black deed of darkness * 



Be then my coverture, thick ugly night ! 
The light hates me and I do hate the light.' 

50. Pall—* from the Latin pallio to wrap, to invest, to cover or hide as 

with a mantle or cloak '— S. W. Singer. 

51. My keen knife, etc. These words show that she, at first, intended 

to commit the crime herself. 
53. Great Glapw, etc. ' These are the y^ty gratulations of the witches. 
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She welcomes him with confirmed predictions, With^he tempting 
salutations of ambition ; not with the softening caresses of a wife 
—Richard Cumberland, Observer, No. 70. 

6z. A bookt etc, * At this point Macbeth stands before us thus : he 
has determined that Duncan shall die. He has reconciled 
himself to the crime and its consequences.' She who kn«ws 
him most intimately traces murder in his looks. 

64. The serpent under' t. The proverb runs, ' Latet anguis in herba,' 
•The snake lies hidden in the grass.' See also 2 Henry VI, 
III, i, 228 ; Romeo and Juliet, III, ii, 73. 

72. 'Lady Macbeth is, in fact, the auxiliary of the witches, and the 
natural influence which so high and predominant a spirit asserts 
over the tamer qualities of her husband makes these witches 
but seconckry agents for bringing about the main actions of the 
drama. This is well worth a remark ; for if they, which are 
only artificial and fantastic instruments, had been made the sole 
or even principal movers of the great incident of the murder, 
nature would have been excluded from her share of the drama, 
and Macbeth would have became the mere machine of an uncon- 
trollable necessity, and his character, being robbed of free agency, 
would have left no moral behind ' — Richard Cumberland, Observer ^ 
No. 70. 

Scene VI. 

I- 10. *Who else [but Shakespeare] would have thought on the very 
threshold of treason and midnight murder of bringing in so 
sweet and rural an image as this, at the portal of that ^hortly 
to be] blood-stained castle?' — Lord Jeffrey, Edinburgh Review^ 
Vol. xxvii. Referring to the description here given, Mr. E. 
Forsyth in his Notes on Shakespeare, asks, 'Was this merely 
a lucky guess? or how, cognizant of the one circumstance in 
relation to the localitv were other features omitted of infinitely 
more prominence and importance in the landscape?' To this 
reply may be made. The scene should be represented, and if 
the description were given, the stage-scene would require to 
correspond to it. An actor and manager would see that minute 
description would be inconvenient, the poet saw that it would 
be inappropiate. 'This short dialogue between Duncan and 
Banquo, whilst they are approaching the gates of Macbeth's 
castle, has always appeared to me a striking instance of what 
in painting is termed repose. Their conversation very naturally 
turns upon the beauty of its situation and the pleasantness of 
the air ; and Banquo, observing the marJAet's nests in every 
recess of the cornice, remarks that where those birds most breed 
and haunt the air is delicate. The subject of this quiet and easy 
conversation gives the repose so necessary to the mind after the 
tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, and perfectly con- 
trasts [with^ the scene of horror which immediately succeeds. 
Jt seems as if Shakespeare asked himself. What is a prince likely 
to say to his attendants on such an occasion? Whereas the 
modem writers seem, on the contrary, to be always searching 
for new thoughts, such as would never occur to men in tha 
situation which is represented. This also is the frequent practice 
of Homer, who, from the midst of battles and hoirorsi relieves 
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and refreshes the mind of the reader, by introducing some quiet 
rural image, or picture of familiar domestick life ' — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

7. Coigne— French quoin, a comer, so Sylvester Translates Du Bartas' 

An^U Dernier d'A/rique, *And cape of Hope, last coign of 
Africa' — Tfu Colonies, 1641, p. 129. 
20. Hermits — those who, like vowed bedesmen, offer prayers on behalf 
of others ; so Titus Andronicus speaks of * begging hermits ia 
their holy prayers' — III, ii, 41. 

Scene VII. 

Settfer-SL royal servant who attended to the setting of the table. 
So Milton speaks of himself as imskilled in describing 

' Marshalled feasts 
Served up in hall with sewers and seneschalla ' 

—Paradise Lost, ix, 37, 38. 

Thomas Carew, the poet, was * Sewer in ordinary to Charles I.' 

(Cf. Essuyer, to wipe). 
4. His j«r<:tf<7j^— Duncan's death : his being put an end to. 
7-12. But .... lips. In his Rhetoric, I, 12, 26, Arislotle enforces 

the same reflection. 

8. We but teach, etc. In the preface to Sir Walter Raleigh's History 

o/the World, 1614, we find a similar reflection. When speaking- 
of King Edward IV he says, *He which instructed Gloucester 
to kill Henry the VI, his predecessor, taught him also, by the 
same act, to kill his own sons and successors, Edward and 
Richard ; for those kings which have sold the blood of others 
at a low rate, have made the market for their own enen^ies to 
buy of theirs at the same price.' 

17. Faculties — powers, peculiar prerogatives of office. 

18. Clear in his great office. * History, however, no more gives credit 

to Duncan ffor good government] than it charges Macbeth with 
hismurder — J. A. Heraud. 

20. Taking-off—z, lenient term for assassination. 

21. A naked new-born babe 'strongly reminds us of the banner of the 

Confederates against Mary [Queen of Scots], on which was 
inscribed the body of a murdered man, with a child kneeling 
by it, and uttering the words, "Judge and avenge my cause, O 
Lord I " • See Froude's History of England, Vol. IX, p. 88. 
[C. E. Moberly]. 

22. Cherubin, Psalm xviii, 10. 

23. Sightless — not able to be seen ; so in Warner's Albion's England, 

1602 — 

'The scouring winds that sightless in the sounding air do fly '—I, xL 
25. Spur. In the Tragedy of CcBsar and Pompeyt or Ccesars Revenge, 
1607 ? the following lines occur— 

'Why think you, lords, that 'tis ambition's spur 
That pricketh Caesar to these high attempts ' — Malonb. 

86. Fttils on tK other [side]. Sydney Walker regards what Hanmer 
prints as evidently rkjht j but J. O. HalliweU, with keen insight 
mto tho dramatic effect, observes, ' I cannot help thinking that 
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here the sentence Is interrupted by the sight of Lady Macbeth ' 
— Folio Shakespeare^ xiv, 33. 

28-30. Here are three interrogations ; two, though put as questions, 
are replies in a sort to the queen's, but they do not touch the 
points inquired about, and yet the engrossed sympathy of each 
makes what is said by the other understood. * Their intelli- 
gences seem conversing, not by the words, but by a sort of 
contrast. . . . This, moreover, has the effect, in the present 
situation, of exhibiting that mutual shyness of a complicit and 
excited guiltiness which might be termed the quintessence, the 
aroma of its expression. . . . How exquisitely are the char< 
acters maintained at this refined pitch — the evasory irresolution 
of Macbeth, in quest of pretexts ; the pursuing instigation of 
his wife, reproving cautiously, for fear of furnishing by provo- 
cation such a pretext for full revolt' — till the right moment 
comes for effective retort. 

28-82. ' Macbeth's whole communication with her leads us to infer long 
cherished projects of ambition, for his soaring aims lodge deeper 
in his wife's bosom than even in his '— Gervinus' Shakespeare 
Commentaries, p. 88. 

31-64. • The Introductory soliloquy of Macbeth, the chimera of the 
dagger, and the signal on the bell, are awful preludes to the 
deed ' — Richard Cumberland, Observer, No. 70. 

39-41. Art thou afeard .... desire. Buchanan says : ' His mind, 
already sufficiently ardent of itself, was daily excited by the 
importunities of his wife, who was the confidant of his designs ' — 
Bock Vn, 84, 8 ; Aikman's Translation, Vol. I, p. 331. 'This 
topic, which has been always employed with too much success, 
is used in this scene with peculiar propriety to a soldier by a 
woman. Coiu^e is the distinguishing virtue of a soldier, . 
and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by any man 
from a woman, without g^eat impatience.' The same commen- 
tator, Dr. Johnson, remarks : ' She uiges the excellence and 
dignity of courage, a glittering idea, which has dazzled mankind 
from age to age . . . . : but this sophism Macbeth has for ever 
destroyed by distinguishing true from false fortitude, in a line 
and a half ; of which it may almost be said, that they ought to 
bestow immortality on the author, though all his other pro- 
ductions had been lost ' — ^lines 46, 47. 

4^. Pr'ythee, peace f * The[se] words are no expletives, they do not fill 
up a sentence, but they form one : they stand in a most import- 
ant pass, they defend the breach Lady Macbeth's ambition has 
made in his heart ; a breach in the very citadel of humanity, 
they mark the last dignified struggle of virtue, and they have 
a double reflecting power, which, in the first place, shows that 
nothing but the voice of authority could stem the torrent of her 
invective ; and, in the next place, announces that something 
worthy of the solemn audience he had demanded was on the 
point to follow— and worthy it is to be a standard sentiment 
of moral truth, expressed with proverbial simplicity, sinking into 
every heart that hears it— 

" I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none"* 

-^Richard Cumberland, Observer, No. 7a 
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The parallel sentiment of the old Greek dramatist, Philonides, 
is- 

ovK €(mv 6vS€ii S€iX6s 6 Sc^oikco? vSfiov, 

* A man is not a coward because he fears to be unjust*' 

4>. What beast, etc, Mr. Hastings Elwin of Horestead Hotise, near 
Norwich, in his Shakespeare Restored, 1853, suggests (and Halli- 
well quotes, xiv, 33) tliat Lady Macbeth, perceiving that the 
exalted character of the argument adduced by her husband 
renders it impregnable to reasoning, skil^ly brings him [down] 
from the moral position in which he was entrenching himself, 
by ridiculing that position itself by this powerfully derisive 
antithesis : ' If, as you imply, the enterprise be not the device 
of a man, what beast induced you to propose it.' 

58. Dashed the brains out. In a Collection of Anthems, published 
1663, a version of Psalm cxxxvii, set to music by Milton's friend, 
Henry Lawes, contains this translation of verse 9 — 

' Men shall bless the hand that tears 
From the mother's soft embraces 
Sucking infants, and besmears 
With their brains the rugged faces 
Of the rocks and stony places.' 

lb. Had I so sworn. This idea of acting under the force of an oath 
mitigates the savageness of the actions Lady Macbeth says she 
would have done, and jret incites Macbeth by the obligation oi 
an oath to go on with his fell purpose. 

60. Sticking place— &Ked point, with a covert allusion to the death- 
dealing spot chosen by the butcher. So in The Gor^ous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions, 1578 — 

' Which flowre out of my hande shall never passo 
But in my harte shall have a sticking-place.' 

64. Wassail, * In consequence of the wassail-bowl being peculiar to 
revelry and festivity, the term wassail in time became synony- 
mous with feasting and carousing, and has been used therefore 
by many of our poets to imply drinking and merriment, or the 
place where such joviality was expected to occur — Drake's 
Shakespeare and Hts Times, Vol. I, p. 129. 

64. G^»v/»r«— overcome, subdue. So Lord Bacon, * God never wrought 
miracles to convince Atheism ; because his ordinary works con- 
vince it' — Essays of Atheism, xvi. See IV, iii, 142. 

67. Limbec — the contracted form of Alembic, from Arabic Al, the, 
and ambik, a gourd, a cucurbite or chemical vessel shaped like 
a gourd, and now the cap of a distilling apparatus, an empty 
instrument. 

'jl* Quell. Quell and kill both come from Saxon ac;tf//tf». 'Quell' 
Dr. Johnson says 'is murder, manquellers being in the old 
language the term for which murderers is now used.' Shake- 
speare uses 'A man-queller and a woman-queller, 2 Henry, IV, 
II, i, 58. Widiffe employs it for executioners, Mark iv, 37, and 
•for murderer. Acts zxviii, 4. It is a fine instance of glossing 
over a vile deed by a word of double meaning. 'To c|uell/ says 
Mr. Elwin, 'is to subdue, to defeat ; and by using this word as 
a neuter noun. Lady Macbeth contrives to veil the -faeinotis 
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nature of their guilt under an expression at once significative of 
triumph and of the magnitude of the obstacle subdued/ in the 
death of— 

'A king 
'Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damned defeat was msidQ'— Hamlet, II, i, 597. 

79. / am . . *. »/eat, I have brought my whole frame and all my 
mental powers under the sway of tmli, and my aim, Uke a huge 
serpent or a terrible tiger, is nerved and coiled up for the fatal 
spring. 



ACT II.— Scene I. 

5. Candles, Merchant of Venice, V, i, 220, 'Candles of the night ;* 

Romeo and Juliet, III, v, 9, ' Night's candles.' 
46. Dudgeon. . In the Alphabetical Dictionary subjoined to Bishop 

' Wilkin's Essay Towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 

Character, 1668, these are given as the meanings of dudgeon ; 
(i) indignation, (2) root of box, (3) short sword whose handle is 
the root of box ; and with this Gerarde in his Herbale, 1597, 
agrees, where, speaking of boxwood he says, 'Turners and 
carvers, if I mistake not the matter, do call the wood dudgeon 
wherewith they make dudgeon-hafted daggers.' 

i" I7-I9* Being . . . wrought. E. H. Seymour suggests that Shakespeare 

took some touches for Macbeth's character from the Annalia of 
Tacitus where he describes Tiberius, ' Tiberioque etiam in rebus 
quas hon occuleret, sen natura, sive adsuetudine, suspensa semper 
et obscura verba ; tunc vero nitenti. ut sensus suos penitus abderet 
in incertum et ambiguimi magis inplicabantur. ' Richard Grenaway 
published Tht Annales of Tacitus, translated into English, in 
1598. 

Scene II. 

b. Possets (from Latin posca, and that from /e?/^?)— drinks, for the 

making of which there were many recipes, generally consisting 

I of wine and treacle boiled in milk. Randle Holmes describes a 

I posset as ' hot milk poured on ale or sack, having sugar, grated 

bisket [and] eggs, with other ingredients, boiled in it, which 

goes all to a curd ' — Academy of Armoury, Book III, p. 84, 

It was the custom to take such possets, or spiced drinks, just 

before resting. See The Man in the Moone, 1609 : ' It is in his 

morning draught when he riseth, his conserve or cates when he 

hath well dined, his aftemoones munsions, and when he goeth 

to bedde his posset smoaking bote' — Sig C, i. In Thomas 

Heywood's Edward II we have : * Thou shalt be welcome to 

beef and bacon, and perhaps bag-pudding ; and my daughter 

Nell shall pop a posset upon thee when thou goest to bed ' — 

Part I. Posset is twice mentioned in The Merry Wives of 

. . Windsor-~l, iv ; V, v. 

zz. Attempt .... confounds. 'It is the frustrated [or ill-accomplished] 

attempt, not the crime that can confound'— Maginn. 
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15, 14. Restmblid my father. The same circumstance, on a similar 
occasion, is introdaced by Statins, where Hypsipyle says— 

'Ut Tero Alcimeden etiamnam in murmure truncof 
Ferre patris Vultus, et egentem san^inis ensem 
Conspexi, rieuere comae, atque in viscera saevus 
Honor iit. Mens ille Thoas, mea diri videri 
Deztra miht Extemplo thalamis turbata patemia 
Inferor'— r^^u/, ▼, 336-341. 

36. Murder j/^^^suddenlv transformed it into death. 

Mb, Sleep, This fine amplification is paralleled, if it was not suggested, 
by Robert Southwell's beautiful stanza in St, PeUe^s Complaint, 

'Sleeepe, death's atlye. oblivion of teares, 

Silence of passion, oalme of angrie sore^ 
Suspence of loves, secaiitie of feares, • 

Wrath's lenitive, heart's ease, storme's calmest shore^ 
Senses' and soule's reprieval from all cumbers . 
Benumbing sense of ill with quiet slumbers'— cxxi. 

37. Sleave—mv, unwrought or floss silk. 

56, 57. Gild . • • . guilt. This was a common quibbling form of the 
tinoe. See Marlowe's Hero and Leander-^ 

'The god of gold, on purpose gilt his limbs. 
That this word silt, mcluding double sense 
The double guifi of his incontinence 
Might be expressed'— Sestiad, iii, 34-35. 

Comp. Henry t V, ii, i ; also 2 Henry, IV, iv, 4. 
Sa Great Neptune* s ocean. Compare Hamlet, III, iii, 43-46. 'The 
purple colour of the murex will not wash out,' says Lucretius— 

' Non, si Neptuni fluctu renovare opefam des ; 
Kon, mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis' 
r —VI, 1074. 

. * No— thoush e'en thou toil 
Day after day, with all great Neptune's waves. 
No—his whole sea the stain would ne'er wash out' 

—J. M. Good's Translation, 

63. T%e green one red is explained as signifjring thoroughly or entirely 
red. Staunton proposed 'the green zone red.' Dr. Ingleby would 
read 'theirgreen, onered,' meaning, the green of themultitudinous 
seas one universal re^— Shakespeare Hirmeneutics, p. zi^ 

Scene III. 

3. Knock .... BeelBibub, That there is a grim sad meaning in 
this speech we may see firom these words, which recall the 
solemn passages of the Saviour^s teachings contained in Luke 
n, 9-18, for 'that the word knock and Beelzekub should be 
found thus near each other, and should be thus connected by 
Shakespeare, is too strange to escape notice.'— Rev. T. IC 
EATON, M.A. 

7. The other devil* s imivm— Lucifer, so by allusion called— 

'Of that bright star to Satan paragoned' 

—Paradise Lost, x, ^% 
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Fluellen, in Henry F, IV, vii, maintains that though a person 
may be a gentleman as good ' as Lucifer and Beelzebub himself, 
it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep his vow and his 
oath.' 

lb. Equivoeaior, Except in Hamlet, V, i, and in this play again, V, v, 
in which ' equivocation ' occurs, Shakespeare makes no use ol 
equivocate, equivocator, equivocation, though in this scene he 
employs the first term twice and the second thrice. This, of 
course, is rather singular. ' The doctrine of equivocation is the 
innocence of saying that which is true in a sense meant by the 
speaker, though he is aware that it will be understood other- 
wise' — Hallam. 'A secret liar, or equivocator, is such a one 
as, by mental reservations and other tricks, deceives him to 
whom he speaks, being lawfully called to deliver all the truth ' — 
Dr. Thomas Fuller. • The Jesuits were,' Bishop Warburton 
says, ' the inventors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation.' 
This doctrine was first publicly exposed as being the teaching 
of the Jesuits at the trial of Robert Southwall, the Roman 
Catholic poet, Z3th May, 1593, John Gerard, the Jesuit, being 
charged with inculcating Uiat doctrine, and Southwell con< 
fessing to having advised its use on his behalf. Lord Coke, on 
the trial of Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder-plot Conspirators, 
27th June, 1606, and at the trial of Garnet, the Superior of the 
Jesuits in England, 28th March, 1606, quoted from a book in 
mS., found in the rooms of Francis 'Tresham, 5th December, 
1605, composed by Geoige Blackwell (154^-1612), Arch-priest of 
England, A Treatise of Equivocation, vmerein is largely dis- 
cussed the question, Whether a Catholicke or any other person 
before a Magistrate being demanded upon his oath, whether a 
priest were in such a place, may (notwithstanding his perfect 
knowledge to the contrary) without Perjury and security in 
conscience, answer No, with the secret meaning reserved in his 
mind That he was not there so that any man is boimd to detect 
it' This book of fifty-nine pages of manuscript was first 
recognised at the Gunpowder-plot Trial. Against it Thomas 
Morton, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (afterwards of 
Durham) wrote his Full Satisfaction concerning a double 
Roman Iniquities Rebellion ana Equivocation, 1606, and a 
considerable excitement was felt about the question between the 
time of its being mooted and the period of its repudiation as a 
doctrine of the English Faith by Morton and the publication of 
Henry Mason's New Art of Lying, 1624. In the 1603 
Hamlet, the phrase, ' We must speak by the card, or equivo- 
cation will end us»' which is found in the 1604 Hamlet, does 
not appear. We infer that this scene must have been written 
between 1593, when Southwell was condemned, and 1606, when 
Morton's book was published. The suggestion appears to fit 
the equivocation of the weird sisters, and the 'equivocator' 
with his own conscience, and to the ears of others, who had 
said, 'I have done the deed,' and would yet deny it, and it 
affords ' that allusiveness to passing ^ventswmch showed the very 
a^e and body of the time its form and pressure.* 

12. Tailor .... stealing. In the slang of Shakespeare's time, by a 
rude suggestive jest between tailleur ftom tailler, to cut, dip, and 
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its derivative tailor, these two ideas had been joined in a sort 
of common joke, as we see in Pasquil's Night-Cap, z6i2^ 

' Thieving is now an occupation made, ^ 
Though men the name of tailor do it give.' 

z8. Bonfire. Pyeboard, in The Puritan, 1607, speaks of 'the dis- 
solution of the world, the last general bonfire — II, i. 
s8. 7V»i^(y— early, as in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay— 

* For timely ripe is rotten too, too soon ' 

—DodsUy's Old Plays, VoL VIII, p. 198. 

37. Chimneys, There were no chimneys in Macbeth's time. There 
is no evidence of the use of chimney-shafts, even in England, 
prior to the 12th century. 

49. Sacrilegious-^violxtxiig or profaning things set apart to God as 

inviolable. 

50. The Lord's anointed temple. 'The Lord's anointed* is a scrip- 

tural phrase for King—t Sam, xxvi, 9, 11, 16 ; 2 Sam, i, 14 ; xix, 
SI ; Jesus speaks, John ii, 21, of the temple of his body, and St. 
Paulcalls the body, the temple of God, / Cor, ii, 16, 17 ; 2 Cor, 
Sri, 16. Building and temple occur in similar closeness, Bph, 
ii, 21. 

54. A new Gorgon, The Goigons were three sisters — Stheno, Euryale, 
and Medusa — daughters of Phorcys and Ceto. Instead of hair 
their heads were covered with hissing serpents, and they had 
winjpfs, brazen claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa's head was 
so tearful that every one who looked at it became transformed 
into a stone. The idea was probablv derived from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, v, 175-234, where it is told how Perseus petrified 
his enemies by showing them Medusa's head. 

58. Slup, deaths counterfeit. So ' death counterfeiting sleep,' Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, II, ii, 364, and in Ovid s Amores, II, 
Elegia ix— 

' Quid est Somnus gelidae nisi mortis imago t' 
'What is sleep but the ice-cold' counterfeit of death t 

60. The great doom's image. Can this be an allusion to [Hans] Hol- 

bein's ' Last Judgment and Escutcheon of Death' in tiis Simula- 
chras de la Mori, iss^7— Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 
by Henry Green, M.A., p. 470. 

61. Graves, * The great doom s image ' called up to the poet's mind. 

Matt, xxvii, 52, 53 ; John v, 28, 29. 
•jS, Wine .... lees. Cdmpare Isaiah xxv, 6 ; ^er, xlviii, 11, 
78. You are [orphaned] Macbeth would have said, but could not. 
90-100. Who can, etc. 'It is not improbable that Shakespeare put 
these forced and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth 
as a mark of artifice and dissimulation, to show the difference be- 
tween the studied language of hypocrisy and the natural outcries 
of sudden passion. The whole speech, considered in this Ught, 
is a remarkable instance of judgment, as it consists entirely of 
antithesis and metaphors.'— Dr. S. Johnson. This speech, in 
which Macbeth repictures the terrible scene of the accomplished 
murder in strong, vivid, and varied colours, renews the horror and 
the euilt in which she had shared, and quite overcomes Lady ' 
Macbeth's self-control. The unexpected recital draws from her 
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the ejaculation, ' Help me hence, hoi' and she is carried out in 
a fainting state. Some, however, suppose that her swooning on 
this occasion was a feigned piece of acting. It is remarkable that 
upon her exclamation of distress, Macduff, and shortly after 
Banquo, cries out * Look to the lady ' (loi and 107) ; but that we 
find not the smallest sign of attention paid to her situation by 
Macbeth himself, who, arguing from his own character to hers, 
might regard it merely as a dexterous feigning on her part, 
and so giving us insight to his acting his over zeal. 
98. BreecA'd does not mean clothed, but half-clothed, and, what is more, 
clothed on the lower half. The daggers resembled men in an 
unmannerly state, in a half-dressed state ; the upper half of each 
was naked ; (Strip your sword stark naked' — Twelfth Night, 
III, 4, 274), but the lower half was clothed with blood : and the 
whole of the compound image is presented to us in one word, 
by the word "breech'd" (W. W. Skeat)— aword suggested by 
the half dressed state of several of those whom he addressed, 
who had not their ' naked frailties hid.' 

112. Hand of God, Banquo's thoughts revert to the words of the 
tempting prophecy of the weird sisters, and then to Isaiah 
Ixii. 3, and Izvi, 14. 

1x3. Pretmcc-^iaieoX, designs ; so 'pretend,' II, iv, 24, slgni^es intend. 

Scene IV. 

T. Threescore and ten. Psalm xc, 10. ^ 

7. Strangles the travelling lamp--* smoth^lrs the sun —J. Hunter. 
Prince Henry resolves that he 

' Will imitate the sun. 
Who doth prevent the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he please to be again himself. 
Being wanted, ne may the more be wondered at. 
By tveaking through the foul and uely mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him' 

—7 Henry IV, I, I, 221-7. 
See also The Georgics of Virgil — 

'Ille etiamexstincto miseratus Csesare Romam, 
Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque aetemam timueront secula noctem'— I, 466-8. 

' He too, in pity to the Roman race 
When Caesar died, in darkness veiled his face ; 
The guilty nations saw the waning light, 
And trembled at the thought of endless night' 

—Translated by Rev. W. H. Bathurst, M.A. 

31. Scone, A parish in Perthshire on the east bank of the Tay. It 
was noted for its palace, where the Kings of Scotland used to 
reside ; and for its abbey, in which these sovereigns were crowned. 
In it the Stone of Destiny, on which each monarch sat at his cor- 
onation, stood, till it was taken away by Edward I, 1296, and 
placed in the choir of Westminster Abbey, under the present 
coronation chair of the sovereigns of England. 'The throne of 
stone was originally (so runs our tradition) a marble chair, 
sculptured in very antique workmsuiship by a Qarefi4 ^rtistf 
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whereon were wont to sit the Scottish Kings of Spain, whr-ce 
it was diligently preserved in their territory as the anchor of the 
national existence.' This stone was given by his father, one of 
the Scottish sovereigns of Spain, to Smonbret, who brought it to 
Tara in Ireland : whence it was transferred to Scone. Another 
form of the story states that Smonbret, having cast anchor in the 
sea near the Irish coast, drew up this stone with his anchors, 
and that the prophecy ran regarding it that— 

' Unless the fates deceive, the Scots shall reign 
Where'er this fatal stone a place shall gain.' 

A story which is somewhat farther fetched asserts that the stone 
of destiny is that very one which Jacob used for a pillar at Bethel, 
and that it still bears a sacred though mystic power to make all 
subserve those who hold the 'sovereign sway and masterdom,' 
granted while seated on that stone. 
33. Colm-kill, or Icolmkill, St. Columba's Cell, called by monkish 
writers lona, is, as seen from the sea, a somewhat tame expanse 
of treeless sward and low-browed rock ; though, if looked at 
from the outside of Fingal's Cave in Staffa, where the Cathedral 
of lona is seen standing out against the western sky, in the 
midst of the wild scenery of the heaving sea — the solitary token 
of art, learning, civilization, and religion, of which all but the 
memory has passed away— it presents a striking object to the 
eye. The island is about three miles in length, with an average 
breadth of about one mile. A narrow channel separates it from 
the island of Mull, off the western coast of Ai^gyle, of which 
shire it forms, for administrative purposes, a part. On the east 
side it is flat, in the centre it rises into small hills, and on the 
west it is rugged and rocky. The round hill of Dimii, the 
loftiest portion of the island, rises 330 feet above the sea-level. 
Here, in Rehg Oran, or burial-place of St. Orun — a kinsman of 
St. Columba, who was probably first buried in its precincts — 

' Beneath the showery west 
The mighty Kings of three fair realms are laid.' 

In this enclosure, which lies south of a small chapel which was 
built a little to the south of the Cathedral, the tradition runs 
that 48 Scottish sovereigns, 4 kings of Ireland, 8 monarchs of 
Norway, and i French king have been buried. From the Bay 
of Martyrs, to which the remains of the dead sovereigns were 
conveyed by sea from Corpach, about two miles from Fort 
William, at the eastern extremity of Loch Linnhe, to this 
'sacred storehouse' of the remains of the Scottish sovereigns, 
there extends a paved pathway, called the Street of the Dead. 
Along this the monks, who had welcomed the funeral train as 
it came tossing over th^ ocean with chants and holy hymns, 
moved in procession before and beside the bier of the king, till 
- they reached the consecrated soil to which they were to be 
consigned. Historians seem to agree that all the monarchs of 
Scotland— from Kenneth III. to Macbeth, inclusive, that is, 
from 973 to 1059 — ^were buried in lona. That Macbeth received 
the honour of a Ro3ral burial among the sovereigns of Scotland 
.^ms opposed to the idea that he was an usurper, a re^cide, 
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and a tyrant. The tombs cannot be individualized, and no one 
pretends to indicate in what place the murdered and the 
murderer, Duncan and Macbeth, are laid. *The celebrated 
ridges csdled lonaire na'n Rigrean, or the "Graves of the 
Kings," can now,' wrote Sir Walter Scott in 1814, ' scarce be 
said to exist, though their site is still pointed out. Un- 
doubtedly, the thirst for spoil, and the frequent custom of 
burying treasure with the ancient princes, occasioned this early 
violation. . . . Macbeth is said to have been the last King of 
Scotland here buried: sixty preceded him, all doubtless as 
powerful in their day, but now unknown — carentquia vatesacro, 
A few weeks' labour of Shakespeare, an obscure player, has 
done more for the memory of Macbeth than all the guts, wealth, 
and monuments of this cemetery of princes have been able to 
secure to the rest of its inhabitants.' 



ACT III.— Scene I. 

z. That these titles may be all as the weird sisters promised, we 
should read, 'Thou hast it now : all — Cawdor, Glamis, King ;* 
but see for a similar neglect of sequence under stir of feeling, 
•The courtier's, soldiers, scholars, eye, tongue, sword' — 
Ifamlet, III, i. 

4. Posterity, 'The seed of the wicked shall be cut off,' Psalm 
xxxvii, 28. 

14. Solemn is'here used in the Latin sense of stated, usual, ordinary, 
formal, not in the modern English signification of grave, awful, 
serious, ceremonious. 

13. ^//-/^"w^-— altogether, every way, entirely. 

x6. The which, like lequel in French, is an indefinite relative adjective, 
and is used where the antecedent or some word answering to 
an antecedent is, or could be, represented (see Genesis i, 39) ; 
but in most cases of its use there is more than one possible 
antecedent, as 'here,' 'where;' either 'highness,* or commandment 
involved in 'command upon' may be taken as the antecedent. 
Observe here how effectively omcial as distinguished from 
personal respect is politely yet politicly indicated. 

23-35. liide .... goes. These seemingly friendly questionings are 
made to gam information for future unfriendly use. 

37. / wish, etc. Under this apparent wish for Banquo's safety, there 
lies the desire that no impediment may arise to his calculated 
design. 

43. While. This word originally meant time, as in the phrase 'all 
the while that he was,' etc. Here, like the Latin dum, some- 
times it implies up to that time, till* Compare Scotch whiles, 
sometimes, occasionally. 

47. To be thus .... safely thus, ' Non est vivens sed valere vita ' — 

Martial. 

48. Thus [is the thing to be desired and aimed at]. 

55. Genius, Censorinus says, 'Genius est deus, cujus in tutela, ut 
quisque natus est, vivit' (De die Natali, iii), 'Genius is the 
oeit^ under whose |;uardianship as each one I9 bo^n bp Uye$,' 
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See also Horace, Epistles^ 11, ii, 187-9, who says, 'Scit Genius,' 
etc., * The guardian genius knows who rules their horoscope; 
that god of human nature that dies with every individual, 
changing in aspect, dark or bright.' 

56. Mark Antony's was by Casar. 'With Antonius there was a 
soothsayer or astronomer of Eg)rpt, that would cast a figure, 
and judge of men's nativities, to tell them what should happen 
to them. He ... . told Antonius plainly, that his fortune, 
which of itself was excellent, good, and very great, was alto- 
gether blemished and obscured by Caesar's fortune ; therefore, 
he counselled him utterly to leave his company, and to get 
him as far from him as he could. For thy demon, said he, 
that is to say, the good angel and spirit that keepeth thee, 
is afraid of his, and, being courageous and high when he is 
alone, becometh fearful and timorous when he cometh near 
unto the other.'— North's Plutarch Antonius, 18. 

lb. He chid, ^fe.— referring to I, iii, 52-69. 

64. FiFd is not a contraction for deftled as it is often explained, but a 
fiynon)nn for soiled in its figurative sense of poUuted, sullied. 
I5efiled is more deeply stained than filed— 

'The come is theyra, let others thresb 
Their handes they may notj^le,* 

'He fyle no hands upon thee' — Samuel Rowland's Looke to It 
forrilStabbe Thee, 1604, Sign. D, 36, (CoUier). 

71. Utterance. 'A challenge, or a combat a I'outrance to extremity, 
was a fixed term in the law of arms, used when the combatants 
engaged with an odium intemecinum, or intention to destroy 
each other, in opposition to> trials of skill at festivals, or on 
other occasions where the contest was only for reputation or 
a prize. The sense therefore is, Let fate, that has fore-doomed 
the exaltation of the sons of Banquo, enter the lists against 
me with the utmost animosity, in defence of its own decrees, 
vvrhich I will endeavour to invalidate whatever be the danger' — 
Dr. S. Johnson. 

80. Borne in hand— kepi hanging on, in expectation, but without 
fulfilment, managed for another's purpose to the detriment of 
your own — 

'I tell you, sir, she bears me fair in hand ' 

—Taming of the Shrew, IV, iL 

87. Gos^Iled [as] to pray, etc., referring to Matt, v, 44. 

94. Do£s. An eminent English physician. Dr. John Caius, after whom 
Caius College, Cambridge, is named, published in 1570 a treatise 
on British Dogs, De Canibus Britannicis, written at the request 
of Conrad Gesner, the Naturalist, from which this catalogue of 
dogs is said to be drawn. 
X07-113. Here Shakespeare's clear intellect sharply sets forth as a fact 
what Aristotle had previousljr stated as a philosophic likeli- 
hood : ' After all, perhaps it is true that it is not brave men 
such as I have described who will make the best mercenaries, 
t)ut fellows who, while they are less brave, have nothing to lose ; 
for these are ready for dangers, and will sell their life for a trifling 
wm'-^/Vicomachean Ethifs, III; Ch, IX, Grant's editioDf II, 46, 
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Z15. Bloody distance — state of estrangement, alienation, keeping him, 
as it were, at sword's or spear's length from him, or offering 
single combat of such a sort that, etc. It is the Homeric 
SiaoTrjfii, /Had, i, 5, set apart in hostile variance. Shake- 
speare does not so use the word anywhere else. 

ziQ. AvoucA— acknowledge, defend and justify. Under the feudal 
system, when the right of a tenant was impugned, he required to 
call upon his superior to come forward and defend his right 
(advocare) ; but this implied the tenant's acknowledgment of 
liability to all the duties of tenantry, above all, to defend his 
patron s rights. Hence, generaUy, * avouch ' signifies to declare 
with solemnity and defend with fidelity, to assert and maintain. 

129. Acquaint you, etc, — ^let you know by the person best informed, or 
with the most precise indications ; and accordingly, in scene iii, 
these two murderers are joined by a third, who details their 
duties, iii, 3. 

131. Thought—Ve^x in mind. 

Z33. Hubs — Want of polish, imperfections, damaging interference. 
When a bowl was diverted from its course by any impedi- 
ment, the misdirection was called a rubbe. 

Lady, Madam, we'll play at bowls. 
Queen. Twill make me think the world is full of rubs 
And that my forttme runs against the bias' 

—Richard ir. III, iv, 4. 

See also King John, III, iv, ia8 ; Henry VIII, II, i, 131 ; 
Henry V, II, ii, i88, v, 33, etc 
135-137. Absence .... the fate of thai dark hour—geniXe phrases for 
' murder. ' Observe how naturally but suggestively ' his absence ' 
is us«d by Rosse in III, iv, 43. 

Scene II. 

4. Naughts had . . . doubtful joy, Mr. Joseph Strutt, engraver and 
antiquary, suggests that these words shoiUd be given to Macbeth, 
who is supposed to be speaking them as he enters, and is ad- 
dressed at Uie conclusion of them by Lady Macbeth with ' How 
now, my lord,' etc. See the idea recurred to in lines 19-23. 
17. Both the tvorlds—npper and nether, earth and sky. Macbeth was 
not yet ready to say with Laertes — 

'To this point I stand. 
That both the worlds I g^ve to neelieence. 
Let come what comes' — Hamlet,vr, v, 134. 

'The doctrine of Antipodes, inhabiting an under world— a hemis- 
phere that might seem liable to drop off into the void — had been 
taught by Saint-^^^lius,' who died 780. For so teaching, that 
the esuth was sphencal, he was censured by Pope Zacharias. 
19. Terrible dreams that shake us nightly— sl premonition of the 
sleep-walking scene, V, i. 

04. Life 's, etc. * Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil ' — Seneca's 

Troades. 

05, 36. Treason, like his own ; malice domestic, like Macdonwald's ; 

foreign levy, Like Sweno's. 
T 
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29. yovtal— gladsome, 'as being bora under the planet Jupiter or 
Jove, which w^ the joyfulest star and of the happiest augury 
of all '—Trench's Study of Words, III, p. 84. 

.^9. Natures copy's not eteme. ' The deed by which man holds life 
of Nature gives no right to perpetual tenure. Nature is here 
compared to a Lord of the Manor under whom men hold their 
lives on copyhold tenure. Copyhold, ' tenura per copiam rotula 
curiae,' is a tenure for which the tenant hath nothing to show 
but the copy of the rolls made by the steward of his lord's 
court. . . . Some copyholds are fineable at will, and some 
certain ; that which is fineable at will the lord taketh at his 
pleasure' — Cowell's Law Dictionary [1607], Clarendon Editors. 
' This line has been interpreted by some critics as a deliberate 
suggesting on Lady Macbeth's part of the murder of Banquo 
and his son. . . . The natural and unstrained meaning of 
the words is at most nothing more than this, that Banquo and 
his son are not immortal. It is not she but her husband that 
draws the practical inference [in favour of what he had deter- 
mined] from this harmless proposition — 

** There's comfort yet ; they are assailable " ' 

—George Fletcher. 

44. Nighfs yawning peal, ' It is the darkness of his soul that makes 
the night so dreadful, the scorpions in his mind (III, ii, 35) 
convoke these images ' — Cumberland. 

47. Seeling— SL metaphor from Falconry. Sewing the eyelids of a 

hawk together was seeling them. — Antony and Cleopatra, III, 
xiii, 112. 

48. Scarf up — ^blindfold as if by a scarf. Romeo and Juliet, I, iv, 4. 
52. Rooky — frequented by rooks ; some, from the Promptorium Parvul" 

orum, illustrate this word by 'roky or misty, nebulosus,' and 

'misty and rooky as the eyre' (air). In Kennet's Glossary, 

Lansdowne MSS, 1033, we have 'rook, a steam or vapour; 

rooky, mysty or dark with steam or vapour.' 
54. Night's black agents to their preys. * Meaning by the former the 

murderers, and by the latter Banquo and Fleance, whom he 

has destined to the knife '—J. A. Heraud. 
56. Things bad, etc. ' Scelera sceleribus tuenda * — Seneca, noted by 

Lord Chedworth. 

Scene III. 

Enter three Murderers, As there were only two murderers engaged 
by Macbeth, and they know of no intended partner, it has been 
ingeniously argued by Prof. T. S. Baynes, that the third mur- 
derer was Macbeth himself, too eagerly bent on • the fate of that 
dark hour' to rest while it was a-doing or imtil it was done. 
The quickness of ear displayed by the third murderer in hearing 
the horses, his acquaintance with the habits of the frequenters 
of the palace, the qiiickness of his eye in recognizing Banquo, 
and his disappointed notice that the work was only half-done, 
give great plausibiUty to the conjecture. Even his curt mention 
of his employer as 'Macbeth,' instead of The King, Macbeth, 
makes for this view. 
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3. Mistrust. * The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is this : the 
perfect spy, mentioned in the foregoing scene, has, before they 
enter upon the stage, given them the directions which were 
promised at the time of their agreement ' — Dr. S. Johnson. 
H-14. Tke horses, etc. This is an ingenious way of getting over the 
stage difl&culty of Banquo, who had been riding, entering on 
foot. 

Scene IV. 

I. At first. This is probably a typographical error—/^ printed ot, 
and then corrected into at. Dr. Johnson conjectured ' to ' but did 
not explain. The meaning is, ' to each in his own degree both 
nrst and last,' etc. 
5. Keeps her state, A state was a royal chair with a canopy over it. 
This idea might have been suggested by Holinshed— ' The 
king (Henry VI) caused the Queens to keep the estate, and 
then sat the ambassadors and ladies as they were marshalled 
by the King, who would not sit, but walked from place to place 
making cheer,' etc. — p. 805. 

14 'Tts better thee without than he within — disagreeable as is thy 
presence at the door, it is better to have an assassin tliere than 
Sanquo in this hall. 

23. Casing— enclosing, surrounding. 

38. Good digestion, etc, 'L'appetit vient en man^eant,' Rabelais' 
Gargantua, hv. i, ch. 5, first published 1535. 

43. Absence — hke ' taking off," I, vii, 20, a euphemism for murder. 

46. The tables full. ' The ghost in Hamlet and the ghost of Darius 

in [The Persian of] ^schylus are introduced by preparation 
and prelude ; this of Banquo is an object of surprise as well as 
terror, and there is scarce an incident to be named of more 
striking or dramatic effect ; it is one amongst various proofs 
that must convince every one who looks critically into Shake- 
speare, that he was as great a master in art as in nature' — 
Richard Cumberland, Observer, No. 71. 

47. Where f Macbeth has not hitherto looked at his own seat, but 

on a general survey sees no vacancy, gradually the ghost, who 
takes Macbeth's stool while he is referring to Banquo, 40-43, 
is recognized as Banquo's form external. 

50. Never shake thy gory locks at me. To paint the trail of imagination, 
Macbeth is shown [exposed to terror arising from] the image of 
the person he is conscious of having just consigned to murder ; 
but no one else of a large company who have no privity [to] or 
part in it, is made susceptible, [not] with [standing] all the host's 
asseverations of perceiving it — New Exegesis, p. 129. 

52. Air-drawn dagger— referring to II, i, 33-47. 

63. Flaws — primarily, sudden gusts of wind ; figuratively, sudden out- 
bursts of passion or fitful and impetuous action. Snow-showers 
in March are called in Dimnichen, Forfar, in which the parish 
church is dedicated to St. Causlan, whose festival falls in March, 
'St. Causlan's flaws. ^ 

69. Prythee .... say you. This is addressed to Lady Macbeth and 
is equal to See 1 what have you to say to that now ? 

73. Those that we bury. From this phrase it has been argued that the 
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first ghost was that of Duncan who was buried ; as yet Banquo 
was unburied. 

7$. Our monuments shall be tki maws of kites. In Suetonius, Augustus 
XIII, we have ' Ut quidera uni supplicatur sepulturam precanti 
respondisse dicituf, jam istam in volucem fore potestatem' Sue- 
conius, translated by Dr, Philemon Holland, was published 1606. 
lb. Folly. The Fxench folie, mental alienation or intellectual disturb- 
ance. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, thus classifies it — 
Delirium Dotage. Dotage, fatuity, or folly, is a common name 
to all the following species, as some will have it {i.e., phren 
madness, hydrophobie, lycanthropia. Chorus Sancti Viti, extases.] 
Laurentius and Altomarus compn-ehended melancholy, madness, 
and the rest under this name, and call it the sitmmum genus of 
them all. If it be distinguished from them, it is natural or 
ingenite, which comes by some defect of the organs and over- 
moist brain, as we see in our common fools ; and is for the most 
part intended or remitted in particular men, and thereupon some 
are Wiser than others ; or else it is acquisite, an appendix or 
symptom of some other disease which comes or goes, or, if it 
continue, qI melancholy \X^i* — Part I, Sect. Mem. i^ Subsection 
t, i623« 

74. Him. The use of the pronoun instead of the name Badquo, is a 
fine example of preserving the requisite ideal indefiniteness as to 
the ghost. 

76. Human statuie. Exodus, 7a, 13. Macbeth 's apologlr for murder, 
that it is a common crime, committed both before (' i' the olden 
Fgolden?] time') and after ('since too') the institution of civil 
law, is a fine stroke of the natural sophistry of sinfulness. 

81. Murders. Lettsom, Dyce, Bailey, Staimton wotild read 'gashes j 
perhaps the script of wounds upon comes nearer the mark. 

86. Infirmity. Catching at the false excuse — III, iv, 53-56, and 96, 97, 

88. Fillff4ll—m€dcsites his wish for the obUvion of intoxication. 

91. Thirst— misosed in confusion of thotight for drink. 

92. All to all. Staunton would read 'caJl to all* [to drink], but the 

meaning is. And all of you in turn drink to all the company. 
95* Speculation — power of seeing, vision* 
99. Dare. Comp. II, i, 47, 48. 
1 01. Rhinoceros .... tiger. In Dr. Philemon Holland's translation of 

Pliny's Natural History, viii, 18, we read of tigers bred in 

Hyrcana — an undefined district south of the Caspian Sea ; and 

on the opposite page the rhinoceros is mentioned— [Clarendon 

Editors.] 
i'J5» Inhabit— stay in my castle, or any habitation : * If I then hide my 

head, or dwell in any place through fear' — S. W. Singer. 
lo5. Baby of a girl— perh&ps a girlish baby or a girl's doU. Sir Philip 

Sidney in Astrophel and Stella, Fifth Song, p. 600, ed. 1638, says, 

' Sweet babes must babies have, but shrewed girk must be beaten.' 

12a. Blood will have blood. So in The Mirror of Magistrates, p. 118 — 

'Take heed, ye princes, by examples past. 
Blood will have blood, eyther at first or last 

and In The Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, 1570, IV, xi — 

' Blood a^eth blood, and death must death requite.' 
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123. Stones — dacha breath, rocking stones or stones of judgment, by 

which the guilt or innocence of accused persons was tested. 
There was one close to Glamrais castle [A. P. Paton.] Trees. 
In ^neid. III, 22, etc., a myrtle tree reveals the murder of 
Polydorus. 

124. Augures. Either Seers (now augurs) or the investigations of seers 

(auguries). Augurs (derived by old grammarians from avis and 
gero) interpreted or discovered events past or future by observing 
the night of birds, the feeding of sacred fowls, the course of 
lightning, the actions of animals, and many other occurrences 
between which and things unseen there were supposed to exist 
'understood relations.' 

125. Magot pies — magpies; 'choughs,' jackdaw;s, 'rooks,' crows. 

127. Almost .... which is which. Between twelve and one, and yet 

the time for the banquet was fixed for seven. ' Let every man 
be master of his time till seven at night' — III, i, 40. Su 
Othello, I, i, 124. 

128. Macduff denies, etc. See III, vi, 21-23, ^^^ 39-43' 

129. Sir. This use of the term of formal respect for a person is 

singularly expressive. Lady Macbeth knows that she has not 
spoken about Macduff, sees in Macbeth's question the sug- 
gestion of his new suspicious fears, an indication of his purpose. 
But she is no longer his instigator to or partner in crime ; she is 
overcome with greatness ' where our desire 'is got without content * 
(III, ii, 5j ; 'she now,' as Maginn i*emarks, 'addresses him in 
the humbled tone of an inferior ; we now see fright and astonish- 
ment seated on her face,* the shadows of rapidly on-coming 
despair and insanity. Hereafter no part of the horrors which 
desolate Scotland is due to her encouragement or connivance — 

' The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er fraught heart, and bids it break' 

— iv, 3, 209-210. 

130. / hear it by the way. Perhaps we should read ' heard.' ' By the 

way ' means incidentally. 

Scene V. 

15. Acheron. The original Acheron was a river in Greece ; but Virgil 
places it as a lake in the Valley of Amsanctus in Italy. Poeti- 
cally it is the river of sorrow {ackos, grief) which flows round the 
infernal regions. In Fairfax's Tasso, the following line not ill 
the original is used : — 

' He from deep caves by Acheron's dark shores ' 

— B. ii, St. 2. 

Here the word is probably put to signify some foul tarn or pool 

near to where the Witch revels were held. 
24. Vaporous drop — ^Uke that poisonous foam which Lucan represents 

Erich to as using, 'virus large lunare ministrat' — Pharsalia, 

vi, 666. 
32. Security. This idea is enforced by Webster, thus— 

' Security some men call the suburb of hell ' 

—Duchess ofMalfiy ▼, ii. 
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Scene VI. 

1-24. Hit your thoughts, etc. The sly sarcastic irony of this speech 

deserves careful study. 
22. Tyrants — ^used classically for usurpers. 
35. /^r^tf— remove. Malone proposed to read 'Our feasts and banquets 

free from bloody knives.' 

35. Banquet^ from banchetto, diminutive of banco a bench. Shake- 

speare frequently, as here, distinguishes between feasts and 
batiquets — 

' Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires 
And feast and banquet in the open streets ' 

—I Henry, VI, i, 6. 

36. /^r^tf— such as become freemen : see V, viii, 55. 



ACT IV.^SCENE I. 

25. Hemlock. ' The ointment that witches use is reported to be made 
of the fat of children digged out of their graves, of the juice 
of smellage, wolf bane, cinque-foil, mingled with the meal of 
fine wheat. But I suppose the soporiferous medicines are 
likeliest to do it [i.e. produce the illusions in them of imaginary 
joumeyings], which are henbane, hemlock, mandrake, moon- 
shade, tobacco, opium, safifron, poplar leaves,* etc. — Lord 
Bacon's Natural History, 

54. Yesty—yst, a tempest, storm, Anglo-Saxon ; ystig, stormy ; yeasty, 
rising and hissing stormily. 
An armed head. The idea of this scene may have been suggested 
by Robert Greene's Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 1589, in 
which Bacon is spoken of as making 

*A brazen head by art 
Which shall unfold strange doubts and aphorisms/ 

and so breaking a glass prospective, to 

' End with it the shews 
That necromancy did injure the crystal with.' 

80. None of woman bom, etc. In Andrew of W)mtoim's Cronykill, 
this prophecy is represented as made before Macbeth's birth 
to his mother, by Satan, who 

' Sayd that hyr sonne shuld be 
A man of gret state and bownte : 
And na man shuld be borne of wyf 
Of powre to rewe hym hys lyf.* 

89. Be lion-mettled, etc. On the whole, these witch-musings coincide 
with the advice of the crafty Sicilian, Epicharmus — 

Na<^e kqX /i€fivacr 'aTrtcrrctv dp^pa ravra riov <l>p€V<ov, 
'Wakeful be thou and distrustful ; sinev.a these are to the mind.' 
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93. Bimam. A rude and striking hill rising to a height of 1580 feet. 
It is situated in the parish of Little Dunkeld in Perthshire. It 
was in ancient times part of the royal domain in Scotland, and 
was covered with splendid forest-trees. A winding walk of 
about three miles leads to the summit, where at a distance of 
12 miles, 'as the crow flies,* the pap-shaped Dunsinane Hill 
may be seen lying south-east near the borders of Forfarshire. 
Near the foot of the hill there is a round mount called Dimcan's 
Hill, where, it is said, this monarch held his Courts of Justice. 
Up the slope a little, there are the ruins of a strong square fortress 
with roimd turrets at the comers. 'The hills of Bimam and 
Dunsinnan must have been excellent posts of observation in 
time of war, both commanding the level country which lies 
between them, and various passes, lochs, roads, and rivers in 
other directions.' It 'is precisely the point where a general 
in full march towards Dunsinnan would be likely to pause to 
survey the plain which he must cross.' 

lb, Dunsinane— one of the Sidlaw Hills, which rises in a conical 
form with a flat green summit, 1024 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the parish of Collace, Perthshire, and about six miles 
north-east of 'The Fair City.' It is steep and diflicult of 
access, but on one side a winding roadway cut in the rock 
can be traced. The upper part of the hill was surrounded 
by a strong defensive double rampart. The area within this 
rampart was oval in shape, 310 feet long, 130 wide. Here was 
the site of Macbeth's castle, and large masses of ruins still 
remain on the summit to show the magnitude, if not the magni- 
ficence of the buildings erected on it. The country between 
Bimam and Dunsinnan is now level and fertile, but the forest 
seems to have come down to the Tay-side. The outline of 
the former is quite visible from the latter, so that when the 
< leafy screen ' passed across the plain a messenger might easily 
afi&nn — 

' VHthin this three mile you may see it coming, 
I say, a moving grove* — ^V, v, 37, 38. 

Here the proper Scottish pronunciation Dun-sin-nan is given, 
but everywhere else in the play the last syllable is accented 
long. Wjmtoun uses both forms as suits his verse. Ritson 
quotes from Hervey's Li/e of King Robert Bruce, 1729, this 
allusion to this scene, and Macduff's stiff fight with Macbeth 
here — 

'Whose deed let Birnam and Dunsinnan tell 
Where Canmore batded and the villain fell.' 

96. Sweet bodementsl So Claudian represents Rufinus in his vision— 

'OccultofallituriUe 
Omini ; nee capitis fixi praesagia sensit.' 

' He bv the ambis^ous omen is deceived : 
Nor forecast of ms headless trunk perceived.' 

Su V, viii, 56— 

' Behold, where stands the usurper's cursed head.^ 
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112. The spirit of Banqito, So Claudian— 

' Ecre vidit diras alludere protinus umbras, 
Quam dedit ipse neci ; quarum quae clarior una 
visa loqui/ 

Behold ! he sees fierce ghosts at once appear 
Whom he to death, himself, had sent ; and clear 
One seemed to wish to speak Fate to his ear.' 

X 12 -124. The Clarendon editors note that 'Mary Stuart [Queen of 
Scots] is left out of the schaw.' This might have been pleasing 
to Queen Elizabeth, but it could scarcely have been compli- 
mentary to James I to have his mother's sovereignty thus 
ignored. Robert II, the first of the Stuart sovereigns, 1371, 
Robert III, 1390, the five successive kings of Scotland bearing 
the name of James, 1406-1542, and the sixth James of Scotland, 
who became first of England, 1567-1625, make up the 'eight 
kings.' Shakespeare, however, dexterously evades Mary's 
monarchy, first, by professing only to show the race of kings, 
and, second, by making Macbeth avert his face from the succeed- 
ing scene, in which Mary may be supposed to be represented, 
saying, 'I'll see no more' (IV, i, 118) ; 'and yet,' on timiing 
again to the weird masque, ' the eighth appears,' James I, who 
' as in a glass, darkly,' shows many more descendants as kings. 

123. Blood-bolter' d — or, as Bellenden says, 'bullered in blood,' 
clotted and knotted together into hard clumps by the stickiness 
of the blood. The word bolter, for clot, coagulate, become 
lumpy and matted, is a Warwickshire provincialism. 

144. Anticipat'st — intervenest between me and; in old English, pre- 
vented. 

147. Firstlings — earliest determinations, inmiediate doings — Genesis 
iv, 4. 

149. Thought and done. So Ccesar, 'Ad concilia capienda, nihil spatii 
dandum.' , 

153. Trace— hesx traces of, are lineally related to him. 

Scene II. 

Macduff's Castle. Tradition places the scene of this bloodthirsty 
deed at Dunnemarle Castle, Culross, Perthshire ; although at 
Cupar, the capital of Fifeshire, the Macduffs had a castle in 
which they acted as justiciaries for the county. The house of 
Castlehill is built on the site of the old castle of Culross, in 
which parish, which is situated on the north side of the Frith of 
Forth, there are the remains of two Danish camps. 
9. The poor wren, Hartwig, in his Ornithology of Shakespeare, thinks 
the statement that the wien is ' the most diminutive of birds ' is 
an oversight, and doubts that the wren has sufficient courage to 
fight against a bird of prey in defence of its young, and that the 
owl would take young birds from the nest. 
17. Fits 0' the season — ' the political troubles of the time.' — Rev. D. 
Matthias, M.A. 'The figure is taken from the fits of an 
intermittent fever.' It occurs again in Coriolanus, III, ii, 33— 

'The violent fit o' the time craves it as physic 
For the whole ^ax.'^*— Clarendon editors* 
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22. Each way and move. For ' move ' the Qarendon editors suggest 
none, explaining the meaning as, 'We are floating, in every 
direction, upon a violent sea of uncertainty, and yet make no 
i»ray,' or progress; others suggest 'each sway (sweep) and 
move.' Compare Casca's saying in Julius Casar — 

'Are not you moved when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing infirm ' — I, iii, 3, 4. 

31. • This conversation between Lady Macduflf and her child heightens 
the pathos, and is preparatory for the deep tragedy of their 
assassination. Shakespeare's fondness for children is every- 
where shown ; in Prince Arthur; in King John; in the sweet 
scene in The Winters Tale between Hermione and her son ; 
nay even in honest Evan's examination of Mrs. Page's School- 
boy ' — S. T. Coleridge. 
79. What are these faces f Probably referring to the cruel expression 

on their features ; perhaps the murderers entered masked. 
83. Shag-hair' d. ' Shag-eared ' is the word in the folios ; but shag- 

I haired was an abusive epithet of Shakespeare's time. In 

I Lodge's Incarnate Devils of the Age, 1596, we have ' shag- 

beard slave,' p. 37. See also, ' Like a shag-haired crafty kern ' 
—2 Henry VI, III, i, 367. In The Gate of the Latine Tongue 
Unlocked, 1656, ' Pro integumento habent vel pilos vel villos is 

i translated, 'For covering they have either hair or shag-hair' 

I — P- 46. 

Scene III. 

The first six chapters [of the fifth book of John of Fordun's 
Chronicle of the Scottish Nation] contain the record of a 
supposed conversation between Macduff, Thane of Fife, and 
Malcolm, the son of the murdered Duncan, who had taken 
refuge in the Court of England, in which Macduff persuades 
him to attempt the recovery of the kingdom of Scotland, and 
Malcolm tries him with an imaginary account of his bad qualities. 
For the whole of this ingeniously imagined interview I consider 
Fordun solely responsible, and I am inclined to credit him with 
the entire invention of Macduff, Thane of Fife, and the part 
which he plays in the reigns of Macbeth and Malcolm ' — W. F. 
Skene : Fordun's Chronicle, Vol. II, p. 423. The substance of 
this scene is tersely given in Wyntoun's Cronykill thus — 

* Macduff hjnn tretyd nevyr-the-les 
To be of stark hart and stowtnes. 
And manlykly to tak in hand 
To here the Crown than of Scotland : 
And bade hym thare^>f hawe na drede. 
For Kynghe shuld be made in-dede : 
And that Traytoure he shuld sla. 
That banysyd him and hys brcdyr twa. 

Than Malcolm sayd, he had a ferly 
That he hym fandyde sa thraly 
Of Scotkmd to tak the Crowne, 
Qwhill he kend hys condytyowne. 
Forsuth. he sayde, thare wes nane than 
Swa lycherows a lyvand man 
As he wes, and for that thyng 
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He dowtyde to be made a Kyng, 
A King^s lyf he sayd, shuld be 
Ay led in-til gret honeste : 
For-thi he towth iwyl be a Kyng, 
He sayd that oysyd swylk lyvyng. 

Macduff than sayd till hym agayne. 
That that excusatyowne wes in vayne 
For gyve he oysyd that in-dede. 
Of wemen he shuld hawe na nede ; 
For of hys awyne Lauid shuld he 
Fayre wemen hawe in greate plente. 
Gyve he had conseyens of that plycht. 
Mend to God— that hes the mycht. 

Then Malcolm sayd— Thare is mare 
That letts me with thee to fare ; 
That is that I am swa brynnand 
In cowatys, that all Scotland 
Owre littel is to my persowne : 
I set nowcht thare-by a buttowne. 

Macduff sayd. Come on wyth me : 
In Ryches thou sail abowndand be 
Trow wele the kynryk of Scotland 
Is in Ryches abowndand. 

Yhit mare Malcolme sayd agayne 
Til Macduff of Fife the Thayne, 
The thurd wyce yhit mais me lette 
My purpos on thys thyng to sette : 
I am swa fals that na man may 
Trow a worde that evyere I say. 

Ha ! ha I frend I leve thee there, 
Macduff sayd I will na mare 
I wil na langer keepe wyth thee 
Na of thys matere hawe trette 

Here nowe my leve I tak at thee 
And gyv wp halyly all trette. 
I cownt nocht the tothir twa 
Wycys the walu of a stra : 
Bot hys thryfte he has sold all owte 
Quhan falshod haldis wnderlowte 1 
Til Macduff of Fyfe the Thayne 
This Malcolme answeryde then agayne, 
I wil, I wil, he sayd, wyth thee 
Pass, and prove how all will be. 
I sal be lele and stedfast ay. 
And hold to ilka man gud fay. 
And no les in thee I trow. 
For-thi my purpose hale is nowe 
For my Fadrys Dede to ta 
Revengeans, and that Traytour sla 
That hes my Fadre before slayne 
Or I sal dey in to the payne.' 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff. It is worthy of notice that Milton, 
while, shortly after his return from Italy, meditating on themes 
suitable for his genius, drew out a plan of Scottish Dramas, of 
which one was entitled 'Macbeth, beginning at the arrival of 
Malcolm and Macduffe.' The matter of Duncan may be exprest 
by the appearance of his ghost — 

' He bids him heare the call and command 
Of God to come and destroy a godlesse nation.' 
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It would seem from this that Milton thought there were the 
elements of a tragedy in the fate of Macbeth between the time 
of the murder of Banquo and the fatal termination of his career 
at Lumphanan. 
4. Bestride— •pvoX.eci, See i Henry IV, V, i, 122, ' Hal, if thou see 
me down in the battle and bestride me, so, 'tis a point of 
friendship.* Comedy of Errors, V, i, 96 ; ^ Henry JV, I, i, 
207, etc. 

lb, Birthdom — not birth-right, but native land. 

la To friend— he propitious, helpful, favouring ; acting as a friend. 
See Julius Ccesar, III, i, 143 ; Cymbeline, I, iv, 116. To may- 
be used zsfor^Maithew, iii, 9 ; Luke, iii, 8. 

19. Recoil— idXL back, or fail. See 2 Henry VI, III, ii— 

* Or, like an overchareed gun — recoil 
And turn the force of them upon thyself.' 

The moral question here stated is started by Plutarch in his 
Sulla, from whose character several traits in Macbe^'s seem 
to have been taken. * Sulla at first used his fortune with moder- 
ation, and like a citizen of a free state, and he got the reputa- 
tion of being a leader who, though attached to the aristocratical 
party, still regarded the interests of the people ; besides this, he 
was from his youth fond of mirth, and so soft to pity as to be 
easily moved to tears (V, v, 10-13). It was not without 
reason, then, that his subsequent conduct fixed on the posses- 
sion of great power the imputation that it does not let men's 
tempers abide by their original habits, but makes them violent, 
vain, and inhumane. Now, whether fortime really produces 
an alteration and change in a man's natm-al disposition, or 
whether, when he gets to power, his bad qualities, hitherto 
concealed, are merely unveiled, is a matter that belongs to 
another subject than the present ' — 30. 

58. Luxurious in Shakespeare always signifies licentious ; in Milton 

never so. 

59. Sudden here seems to be nearly equivalent to vehement, or 

violent, or hasty, or perhaps still more exactly, prompt in 
executing a resolve. It is so used in As You Like It of a 
soldier, II, vii, 150— 

' Jealous in honour, sudden, and quick in quarrel ;' 

and in Botero's Relations of the Most Famous Kingdoms, 1630 — 
•The French is of so sudden and busy disposition that he quickly 
yields to that a man demands, being soon tired with messages 
to and fro and other delays peculiar to the Spaniards ' — p. 193. 

84-87. Avarice , , , , the sword of our slain kings — the heavy bm-dens 
laid on the people through the greed of their rulers has excited 
rebelUon and led to the death of sovereigns. 

86. Summer-seeming, We have the opposite compound in John 
Donne's Love s Alchemy, written bdfore 1620 — 

' So lovers dream a long and rich delight. 
But gett a winter-seaminge sommer's night' 

— II, IX, 12. 

89. Portable, This word occurs thrice in Shakespeare. Here and 
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in Lear, III, vi, 115 it means able to be bome or borne with ; 
but in Troilus and Cressida, II, iii, 144 it takes the Uteral 
signification of able to be moved from place to place. It is 
used in the former sense by Gervase Markham in The Whole 
Arte of Husbandry, 1614 : ' Next mito plowing it is necessarie 
that I place Reaping, sith it is the end, hope, and perfection of 
the labour, and both the merite and encouragement which 
maketh the toyle both hght and portable.' 
91. Graces — ^gifts, as in Holinshed. 

106. The truest issue, etc. According to Andrew of Wyntoun, Malcolm 
was not the legitimate, but the illegitimate son of Duncan : on 
which account it is probable that the new dynasty found it 
advisable to traduce his predecessor. 

108. Blaspheme — ^slander, bring scandal on. 

III. Died every day she lived — i Corinthians, xv, 31, 'I die daily.' 

118. Trains. This is a technical term (i) in Hawking for the lure 
thrown out to reclaim a falcon given to ramble, or ' rake out * 
as it is called, and thus in danger of escaping from the fowler ; 
(2) in Hunting for the bait trailed along the ground and left 
exposed, to tempt the animal from his lair or covert and bring 
him fairly within the toils of the huntsmen. 

121. Deal. Ezekiel xvi, 59 ; Ruth i, 8. 

134. Old Siward was the son of Beom, Earl of Northumberland, whose 

sister Duncan married, and who was therefore Malcolm's imcle, 
V, ii, 3 ; see his character, IV, iii, 190-3. From his great 
military experience, as well as his relationship to Malcolm, he 
was fitly chosen to lead the forces sent by England to his 
nephew's aid. Shakespeare had a better idea than Holinshed 
of Siward's consanguinity. 

135. .^/a/^/«/— fully prepared— J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, as in 

' It is lost labour that thou doest ; I will be at a point, 
And to enjoye those worldly e joyes, Ijeoparde wUl a joint' 

— The Conflict 0/ Conscience, by N. Woods, 1587. 

147. The evil. William Qowes, surgeon to Queen Elizabeth, in his 
The Approved Practice for all Young Chirurgeons, 1591, speaks 
of scrofula as 'The King's or the Queens Evil, a disease 
repugnant to nature ; which grievous malady is known to be 
miraculously cured and healed by the sacred han^jbs of the 
Queen's most royal Majesty, even by Divine inspiration and 
wonderful work and power of God above man's will, art, and 
expectation.' Reginald Scott, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
1584, reports that in Queen Elizabeth's cures 'hir majistie 
onelie useth godlie and divine praier, with some alms, and 
referreth the cure to God and the physician' — p. 304. In 
a work entitled Charisma, Sive Donum Sanationis, 1597, 
William Tooker, D.D., supplies the names and places of abode 
of many persons from all parts of the kingdom, of all ranks and 
degrees, who were of his own knowledge, cured by the touch of 
the Queen. Shakespeare had Holinshed's authority for his 
reference. In speaking of Edward the Confessor, that chronicler 
sa3rs : • As has bin thocht he was inspired with the gift of 
prophecie, and also to have hadde the gift of healing infirmities 
and diseases. Namely he used often to help those that were 
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vexed with the disease, commonly called the Kyngs evill, and 
left that vertue, as it were, a portion of his inheritance unto 
his successors the Kyngs of this realm ' — p. 272. William of 
Malmesbury, in his Chronicles of the Kings of England, in'speak- 
ing of the miracles of Edward the Confessor, details several 
instances of cure, and regards the notion as false, ' that the cure 
of this disease does not proceed from personal sanctity, but 
from hereditary virtue in the royal hne.' Shakespeare, how- 
ever, describes the form of cure as it was practised by Elizabeth 
and Tames I, accounts of the latter of whose practices in touch- 
ing for ' the evil ' are given in Nicholl's Progresses, iii, 264, 273, 
etc. A form of prayer to be used at the ceremony of touching 
for the King's evil, originally printed on a separate sheet, 
was introduced into the Book of Common Prayer in 1684 ; 
but deleted in 1715. Dr. Samuel J ohnson, whose first published 
Shakespearean criticisms consisted of Observations on the 
Tragedy of Macbeth, 1745, was in 1712, when thirty months 
old, • touched ' by Queen Anne, and retained thereafter ' a 
confused but somehow solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds 
and a long black hood.' The touch-piece ('golden stamp') 
given by her then to Dr. Johnson is preserved in the British 
Museum. 

148. A most miraculous work, etc. 'Shakespeare has not contented 
himself with indicating the nature and tendency of superstition 
n his Scottish personages, but .... exhibits to us the English 
King manifesting a healing power of a miraculous kind. . . . 
Perhaps Shakespeare wished to intimate that as Macbeth had 
enlisted evil agencies in his cause, that of Malcolm was aided * 
by good angels through the medium of the pious English 
monarch'— J. A. Heraud. 

170. Modem — ordinary. Biagioli remarks on Dante's Purgatorio, xvi, 
142, ' Per modo tutto fuor del modem' uso,' ' By method 
wholly out of modem usage' — Longfellow's Translation. 
' Modem is here used in the sense of ordinary.' 

176. That of an hours age, etc. ' There is so much grief that he who 
tells of that which happened an hour ago, is hissed at as a 
felater of stale news '— G. F. Graham. 

196. Latch — a derivative from the Latin laqueus, * a snare,' through the 
Italian laccio, * a thong,' ' a string, and its diminutive laccietto,^ 
and the French lacet—2XL related to the A.-S. laeccan, ' to lay 
hold of,' * to catch,' literally to put under latch, and figuratively 
to keep secure. "The word latch, both in its substantive and 
verb form, is now restricted to the fastening of a door, but was 
formerly used in a much wider signification — e.g., by Chaucer, 
for a ' snare ' — 

' Love will none other birde catch. 
Though he set either nette or latch* 

— Rom. of Rose, 1624 

And by Shakespeare meaning 'lay hold of them ' {Macbeth, IV, 
iii, 196)— Rev. Canon Venables. The word suggests civilized 
as distinguished from savage life. The words were such as might 
be howled out in the desert air, not such as should be spoken 
within the precincts of human habitations, or heard— and so 
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secured under the latch of human ears as to be conveyed to the 
minds of men. 
2IO. The grief . . . . bredk, ' Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent,' 
Seneca's Hippolytus, (xyj, translated by Florio in Montaigne's 
Essays, i, 2 — 

' Little cares can freely speak. 
Great cares hearts rather break.' 

219. Chickens and their dam. In Thomas Cooper's edition, 1559, o^ 
Sir Thomas Elyote's Dictionarium, Latin and English, we 
meet with ' Yomig chickens come from the damm/ 



ACT v.— Scene I. 

24. Their sense is shut— ^ense is power of perception. ' To introduce 
upon the scene the very person walking in sleep, and giving 
vent to the horrid fancies that haunt her dreams in broken 
speeches expressive of her guilt, uttered before witnesses, and 
accompanied with that natural and expressive action of washing 
the blood from her defiled hands, was reserved for the original 
and bold genius of Shakespeare only. It is an incident so full 
of tragic horror, so daring and, at the same time, so truly 
characteristic, that it stands out as a prominent feature in 
the most sublime drama in the world ' — Richard Cumberland, 
Observer, No. 72. 

49. This little hand. 'Shakespeare gives us no hint as to Lady 
Macbeth's personal charms, except when he describes her hand 
as little. We may be sure that there were few " more thorough- 
bred or fairer fingers" in the land of Scotland than those of 
its queen, whose bearing in public towards Duncan, Banquo, 
and the nobles is marked by elegance and majesty, and in 
private by affectionate anxiety for her sanguinary lord' — 
Maginn. 

66. To bed, etc. 'It is indeed a striking lesson to behold Lady 
Macbeth as she now is, and to recall what she was. Her 
vigour, her animation, her fiery eloquence, when the object of 
her ambition was in view and as yet unattained, [with] her 
broken spirit, her depression, alternated with spasmodic efforts 
in her husband's behalf, her saddened days, her awful nights, 
her premature death, as we find them when her ambitious 
desires are crowned '—Charles Cowden Clarke. 

75. Mated and amaz'd — dismayed and astonished. See Fairfax's 
Tasso— 

* The x>a|;ans old and young 
Stood hushed and still, amated and amazed 
At their grave order'— Book XI, St. xii. 

Scene II. 

5. Mortifiea man — one in whom the inordinate passions have been 
entirely subdued, persons under vows withdrawn from the world ; 
compare Rom. viii, 13, and Col. iii, 5. 
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10. Uttrougk— in the old editions * unrufFe' — 'imberbis, smooth chined, 
beardless.' 

15. Cause. It has been proposed to alter this to course. The Claren- 
don Editors, however, remark that we have the same metaphor 
in Troilus and Cressida, II, ii, 30 ; and in 2 Henry IV, III, i, 
38, etc. 

i8. Upbraid his faith-breach. See V, iii, 22-28. 

Scene III. 

10. Sagg .... shake. In the days when timber was largely era- 

ployed in house-building this was a peculiarly expressive figure. 
Wood saggs or yields to the gradual effect of pressure or weight 
on it, and it shakes or vibrates on the application to it of 
sudden and transient force ; so doubt, as a slow and lasting 
feeling, may cause the mind to sagg, while y^^r, as a transitory 
impression, only shakes it. 

11. Loon — raw lad, worthless fellow, rogue. The phrase is appropri- 

ately put into the mouth of the Maormor of Moray, for the 
Scottish provincialism is still extant in the saying, ' Morayshire 
loon.* 

21. When I behold— an aposiopesis, an interruption of the sentence 
by hurry, excitement, or passion, so that imagination may be 
called in to fill up and heighten the unexpressed thought. 
Probably the meaning was — all the whirl of change that passes 
round me. 

23. Way of life — cursus vitae. * Macbeth's course of life had arrived 
at the commencement of its autumnal season, and he laments, 
in a strain of great pathos and beauty, that it was unaccompanied 
by those blessings which render old age supportable. As his man- 
hood was without virtue, so he has now before him the certain 
prospect of an old age without honour.' — S. W. Singer. * As 
there is no relation between the way of life and fall'n into the 
sear, I am inclined to think that the w is only an m inverted and 
that it was originally written "my may of life'" — Dr. Johnson. 
In favour of way we may note the Greek use of €^ts way of life, 
opposed to o';(C<ris habit of body, etc., in Sophocles, etc. 

36. Skir, Used again in Henry V, IV, vii — 

^ * We will come to them, 
And make them skin* away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings ' — 51-3. 

Probably it means ride dispersedly about over the country and 
so harass it, like quatire agras in classical usage. It is perhaps 
connected with scour, skirl, skirmish, etc. 
51. Cast the water — discover the disorder by the inspection of urine. 
A common form of pathological investigation in Shakespeare's 
time. 

Scene IV. 

4. Let .... bough, etc. 'Malcolm, when he commanded his soldiers 
on their forward march to conceal themselves with boughs, had 
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no other end in view [than concealment], for he knew not what 
had been prophesied to Macbeth '—Karl Simrock. 
13. Things— 9. contemptuous term like • fragments '—C<7«V/tf««j, I, 
i, 226. 

Scene V. 

II. Fell of hair. Dyce explains it as 'hairy scalp/ Nicholls as 'crop 
of hair.' Does it not rather refer to the long hanging hair 
Macbeth wore, which fell loosely roimd his head. 

13. Full with horrors. So in The Thebaid of Statius, II— 

'Attollit membra toroque 
Erigitur, plenus monstris, vanumque cniorem 
Excutiens.' 

Macbeth is ' conscience-sick even to the last faintings of moral 
death ' — S. T. Coleridge. * A more terrific picture of a mind 
recoiling on itself and effecting its own retribution, who shall 
quote' — C. C. Clarke. 
19. To-morrow, etc. This thrice-repeated word may have been sug- 
gested by the following stanza from The Shyp of Fooles, by 
Alexander Barclay, 1570 — 

'They followe the ax)w's one to their greate sorowe, 

CreiSt craSf eras, to-morrow we shaJl amende. 
And if we mende not then, then shall we the next morowe 

Or els shortely after we shall no more offende ; 

Amende now foole, while God the grace doth sende. 
He is unwise who trusteth the crow's songe 
And that affirmith he shall live so long.' 

21. Last syllable of recorded time — the Day of Judgment, Rev., x, 5, 6. 
23. Dusty death. In the Fig for Fortune, 1596, by Anthony Copley, 

a dull versifier, we have, * Inviting it to dusty death's defeature.' 
42. Pull in — as if a flag or standard in sign of surrender. Some have 

suggested /a// e», signifying hesitate through fear, but in support 

of the text we find Aminta saying — 

'All my spirits 
As if they had heard the i>assing bell go for me. 
Pull in their powers and give me up to destiny.* 

— Beaumont and Fletcher's Sea-Voyage, III, i, 74-76, [1622.] 

4P. Aweary of the sun. So — 

'Dido 
Mortem orat, taedet coeli convexa tueri ' 

—Mneid, iv, 450. 

' Dido prays for death. 
She is aweary of beholding the archedness of the sky. 

Scene VII. 

2. Bear-like. Macbeth uses the technical language of bull-baitings. 
5«f also — 

' I am tied to stake and I must stand the course ' 

-^Lear, III, vii, 53. 
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Bull and Bear baiting were, in Shakespeare's time, courtly, 
fashionable, and general amusements. Heutzner, in speaking 
of these sports says, the animals ' are fastened belund and then 
worried by great English bull-dogs, but not without great risque 
to the dogs from the horns of the one and the teeth of the 
other' — Travels t p. 29. Each onset of the dogs was called a 
course, 
17. Kerns, We may suppose from this that when the Scotch fell 
off, Macbeth had hired these mercenary troops from Ireland ; 
as Buchanan states, ' Missis in ^budas atque Hibemiam amicis, 
ut pecunia illinc milites conducerent * — Historian vii, 13. 

Scene VIII. 

Q^'^2,^ I will not yield . , , , I will try the last, 'So dies Macbeth, 
shrinking from deserved opprobrium ; but he dies as he has 
lived, remorseless'— Georgk Fletcher. 

42. Station — ^both place and posture. 

Macdufft with MacbetKs head. The earliest authority for this 
incident is the Chronicle of Andrew of Wynton.— ^S^* ante, p. 8, 
lines 8-12. 

58. Pearl, 'Resolute John Florio,' in the dedication to his World of 
Words, 1598, calls Lord Southampton 'Brave Earle, bright 
pearle of Peers.' As rows of pearls usually encircle crowns, so 
was Malcolm compassed by ornaments of ms state. 

71. Queen, ' Of the real fate of Lady Macbeth, history, tradition, and 
fable are silent '—George Chalmers. 

65. Earls, Eorles in Saxon, like Senior or Senator among the Romans, 
replaced the old titles of Ealdermen — ^Elder men — after the 
irruption of the Danes. It is the only title of honour used by 
our present nobility, which was also in use by our Saxon fore- 
fathers. Anciently there was no Earl who had not a shire or 
county for his Earldom. On this account they were likewise 
called scieremen—men of the shire. 
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NOTE ON THE WITCH-BELIEF OF FORMER TIMES. 

In Anglo-Saxon we have the words vicce, witch, viccian, to fascinate, 
and vician craft, magical arts. These terms \. Grimm derives from 
weiAan, which signified to consecrate, but probably meant originally to 
do, make, perform (see 'I'll do,' etc., I, iii, lo), hence a vicca was a 
doer of magic (accmsed) rites. IViht, or tuicAt, derived from the same 
root, signifies person, creatm«, and sometimes demon; wizard is 
perhaps a masculine formed from that, and wicked is in all likelihood 
connected with it too. This idea perhaps got connected with the v^ 
witan (German vdssen), to know, and hence the witch of British story 
is one who uses knowledge, supematurally acquired, for the accom- 
plishment of wicked purposes. Similarly we have the English 'wise 
woman ' from saga in Latin, transformed into haZt one who employs 
cunning dexterously with evil intents. Biensfeldius, who in 1591 
published a Traciatus de Confessionibus MaUficorum ( ' Treatise on the 
Confessions of Witches and Wizards '), argues that tnree things were 
requisite to witchcraft — i, the permissive will of God ; 2, the instigatory 
power of the Devil ; and, 3, the corrupt will of man consenting to 
become Satan's instrument for evil. Witchcraft was made a crime of 
the first magnitude by Elizabeth in 1562 ; and in 1563, under Mary, 
Queen of Scots, witchcraft was first made legally punishable. In 1590 
Tames VI believed that a witch-conspiracy was oiganized against his 
cringing home the bride for whom he had risked a sea-journey, and 
thirty persons were executed at the Castle-hill, Edinbtugh, as beinjg 
implicated in it. This suggested to the King the composition of his 
Book on Demonology, and that again gave energy to the witch-beliefs of 
the age. Witch-trials were excee^ngly numerous in Scotland, es- 
pecially in Aberdeenshire, in 1596-7, and singular accounts of them are 
given in The Miscellanies of the Spalding Club. Though a great 
controversy arose regarding witchcraft, which was pursued by Wierus 
in his Pseudo-monarchifB Demoniim, 1568, and was continued by others, 
against Delrio, Bodin, Scribonius, etc., Reginald Scot, in 1584, opn 
posed the superstition, so did Harsuet in 1599, and even in 1720 it was 
requisite for Francis Hutcheson to write against entertaining any belief 
in witchcraft, and yet, ten years afterwards, William Forties, Professor 
of Law in the University of Glasgow, in his Institutes, professes his 
belief that • there may be and have been witches, and that perhaps 
such are now actually existing.' Shakespeare's idea of witches, how- 
ever derived, is more nearly that held in Scotland than in England 
at the time. His 'weird-sisters are used by the poet as exponents 
of his hero's state of mind, and are but projections of his moral con- 
dition.' They are introduced without explanation, and they depart 
without giving any ; they are, in fact, the evil desires of the mind 
personified and made palpable. Chailes Lamb says of them, they 
* originate deeds of blood and begin bad impulses in men. From the 
moment that their eyes first meet with Macbeth's he is spell-bound. 
That meeting sways his destiny. He can never break the fascination.* 
•They are foul anomalies of whom we know not whence they are 
sprung, nor whether they have beginning or ending. As they are 
without human passions, so they seem to be without human relations. 
They come wim thunder and lightning, and vanish in airy music' 
Out of these mere figments of popular fancy Shakespeare has thus 
made living realities— sensible embodiments of human temptations. 

T46 
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ACT I. 

Give an account of the battles in which Macbeth and Banquo had 
been engaged prior to the opening of this drama. 

Give a sketch of the ideas upon witchcraft prevailing at the time 
this play was written. 

Give an outline of the witch-scenes in Act L 

How had the thane of Cawdor acted, and what were the results ? 

In what way did Sweno*s invasion end ? 

What were the honours promised by the witches to Macbeth ? 

"What prediction did they utter concerning Banquo ? 

Describe the Geographical outline of Scotland under Duncan, and 
tell what you know of Forres, Cawdor, Glamis, and Inverness in his 
time. 

Was Macbeth sincere in his loyalty ? 

What did he think was required of him to gain the crown ? 

What speciallv unwelcome proceeding did Duncan take in opposi- 
tion to Macbeth s ambition ? 

Describe ancient Cumberland. 

Did Lady Macbeth share in her husband's ambition ? 

When did Macbeth write his letter to her ? 

What effect had it upon her ? 

How did Duncan's conduct tempt Macbeth and his wife . 

Give an account of Duncan's, life and character. 

When did the plot for the assassination of Duncan first take shape ? 

Explain the following terms: 'hurly-burly,' * kerns,' *gallow- 
glasses,' 'minion,' 'aroint,' 'ronyon,' 'shipman's card,' 'pent- 
house,' 'corporal,' 'insane root,* 'single state of man,' 'meta- 
physical,' ' coign of vantage,* 'surcease,^ 'received.' 

What is meant by 'Bellona's bridegroom,' 'bosom interest,' 
* present grace,' 'noble having,* 'missives,* 'fell purpose,' 'trammel 
up the consequence,' 'convince,' 'terrible feat?' 

Quote from Act I a definition of Physiognomy ? 

What proverb is referred to in Act I ? 

What character had Macbeth borne up to the close of Act I ? 

How does Macbeth describe his own courage ? 

Quote three beautiful passages frx)m Act I. 

Give an account of the progress of the plot, so &r as it has gone 
in Act I. 

M7 
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Draw a contrast between the real and the apparent character of 
Macbeth as he is seen in Act I. 

Quote three passages from Scripture against the sin on which 
Macbeth and his wife had resolved. 



ACT II. 

Describe what occurred to Duncan in Macbeth's castle at In- 
verness. 

Was Banquo a participator in Macbeth's crime ? 

How were Duncan's chamberlains and Macbeth's guests employed 
during the night of the murder ? 

How did Macbeth act before, at, and after the murder? 

How did Lady Macbeth act before, at, and after the murder? 

Who were suspected of the crime ? 

Did any one suspect the true culprit ? 

What means did Macbeth take to conceal his hand in the murder ? 

Give a sketch of the scene within the castle when the murder was 
discovered. 

Give a sketch of the state of things outside of the castle while the 
murder was in progress. 

What did the sons of Duncan do when the murder was discovered? 

Why did they not claim the sovereignty ? 

What was done with the body of Duncan ? 

Who became king, and where was he crowned ? 

Describe Colme's-kill, Scone, Fife. 

Is there any use for Scene iv in this act — ^if so, what is its use ? 

Had Macbeth any claim to the crown ? 

Who ought to have been Duncan's successor ? 

Explain 'husbandry,' 'dudgeon,' 'gouts,' 'possets,' 'sleave,' 
'incarnadine,' 'badged,' 'breech'd,' 'manly readiness,' 'travelling 
lamp,' 'minionsof their race,' 'raven,' 'benison.' 

Quote some of the sayings regarding sleep that occur in Act II. 

What words does Malcolm employ from which we might infer he 
suspected Macbeth ? 

What expressions of innocence does Banquo use ? 

How does Macbeth describe his victim ? 

How does Macbeth defend his conduct in killing the chamberlains ? 

What is meant by 'largess,' 'cleave to my consent,' 'bosom 
franchis'd,' 'fatal bellman," 'hangman's hands,' 'brainsickly,' 'all 
great Neptune's ocean,' 'Gorgon,' 'parley,' 'this argument,' 'an 
auger-hole,' 'Undivulg*d pretence,' 'ithtest?' 

What 'warrant' is there in Scripture tor that theft which steaU itself? 

How was it that Macbeth escaped general suspicion ? 

Show in what way (i) the chamberlains were liable to suspicion, 
(2) Malcolm and Donalbain, (3) Macbeth. 

Is there any good reason for Banquo's submission to Macbeth? 

Quote three passages of beautiful poetry from Act II. 
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Quote three passages from Scripture to -wliich allusion may be 
ade in Act II. 

ACT III. 

What reason had Macbeth for desiring the death of Banquo and 
his son ? 

Draw out an analogy between Mark Antony and Caesar, and 
Macbeth and Banquo. 

What sort of men were the murderers whom Macbeth selected ? 

What precautions did Macbeth take to know how his plans might 
be effectively carried out ? 

How many murderers were engaged, and how many shared in 
the attack on Banquo ? 

Describe the course of the banquet in the Palace. 

Detail the steps taken for the murder of Banquo. 

What opinions did Lennox form of the condition of Scotland ? 

Did Lady Macbeth continue to be an accessary to Macbeth's 
crimes? 

What was the state of Scotland under Macbeth*s rule ? 

Illustrate Genesis ix, 6 from this play. 

Explain any classical allusions which occur in Act III. 

Explain, *to the utterance,' *rubs,* *ecstacy,* 'sealing,' 'flaws,* 
* folly,' 'speculation.' 

What is meant by 'royalty of nature,' 'bloody distance,' 'light 
thickens,' 'upon a thought?' 

What animals are mentioned in Act III, and how are they charac- 
terized? 

Quote three passages of peculiar beauty from Act III. 



ACT IV. 

Describe what Macbeth was shown by the witches. 
Give an account of what happened in Macduff's castle. 
Give an account of what Macduff had done to offend Macbeth. 
How did Macbeth revenge himself on Maoduff ? 
What did ' the brazen head ' mean ? 
What was signified by * the bloody child ?' 
What did the vision of the crowned child with a tree in his hand 
mean? 
Did Macbeth properly understand the sajdngs of these apparitions ? 
Who were the eight kings seen in the glass ? 
Which Scottish sovereign was not seen, and why ? 
Who was King of England at this time, and what was his character? 
How did Macduff's interview with Malcolm go on ? 
Give an estimate of the character of MacduflL 
On what did Malcolm determine ? 
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Explain * bodements,' *blood-boItered,* * titles/ 'yesty* 'affeard,' 
' * deftly,' 'foisons,' * fee-grief,' 'birthdom,' 'dolour,' 'latch.* 

What is meant by 'take a bond of fate,' 'the lease of nature,' 
'antique round,* 'flighty purpose,' 'fits o* the season,' 'the evil,' 
'here-approadi?' 

What are ' the king-becoming graces ? ' 

Quote three passages in Act IV remarkable for beauty of tliought 
or phrase. 

ACT V. 

What was the condition of Scotland at the commencement of Act V ? 

What change has occurred to Lady Macbeth ? 

Describe Lady Macbeth's sleep-walking, and explain what relation 
her sleep-talk has to the action of the play. 

Draw a contrast between the English and the Scottish doctor. 

Describe Lady Macbeth's life from the banquet scene till her death. 

Who invaded Scotland, and with what purpose did they do so ? 

Which Scottish nobles accompanied the invaders ? 

How did Macbeth receive the news of the invasion ? 

How did the Scottish people act towards Macbeth ? 

What plan did lie adopt in this emergency? 

In what way were the predictions of the witches found to have a 
double sense ? 

Describe Dunsinane and Bimam. 

How did Macbeth conduct himself in war? 

How was he affected by Lady Macbeth's death ? 

How did he at one time think of putting an end to himself? 

How did he die? 

Who became King of Scotland ? 

What honour was conferred on the new king's friends ? 

What is the character given by the new king to Macbeth and his 
wife? 

In what words does he refer to God ? 

Where was he to be crowned? 

Illustrate Chronicles xxix, 15 ; Job xiv, 2; Psalms xc, 9; cii, ii ; 
cxliv, 4 ; from this play. 

Explain 'mated,' 'sagg,' 'skirr,' 'fell of hair,' 'bruited,' 'palter,' 
'Thanes,' 'Earls,' 'chair,' 'English epicures,' 'harbingers,' 'cow'd,' 
'knell is knoU'd.' 

How many Thanes appear in the play, and tell what is known of 
any of them ? 

GENERAL QUESTIONS, 

Write out the true story of Macbeth's reign. 
Write a history of Macbeth as exhibited in the play. 
Show in what particulars the play differs from history.'^ 
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Write down the mam hints on which the character of Lady 
Macbeth is founded. 

Write a brief biography of Lady Macbeth as Countess of Glamis 
and Queen of Scotland — ^founded on the play. 

Write out a full account of the plot of the play. 

Give an estimate of the characters of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
BanquOy Macduff, Malcolm, and Lady Macduff. 

Write an essay on the dramatic life of Lady Macbeth. 

Quote ten passages in other plays of Shakespeare's which help us 
to understand peculiar phrases used in Macbeth. 

Quote three passages from classical authors which may be used to 
illustrate Macbeth. 

Are there any indications of Macbeth*s remorse in the play? 

*What is murder? assassination? suicide? regicide? and what 
euphemisms for any of these terms occur in this play. 

Illustrate the power of temptation when it touches inclination, 
from the play. 

Show from the play the importance of regulating our inclinations 
and thoughts by the laws of holiness. 
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